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: AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
Old Saws and Modern Instances By W. L. COURTNEY 


Exceedingly fascinating essays which aim to illustrate the discussion of modern questions—especially in the region of 
the drama—by ancient examples. Thus a study of Brieux is placed in close connection with a study of Euripides, and — 
Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts is related to the great plays of Aeschylus. Those who recall Mr. Courtney’s essays on “The ~ 
Idea of Tragedy ” will find here the companion papers on “ The Idea of Comedy ” and others on “ Realistic Drama.” A © 
study of “ Aristophanes, the Pacifist” leads easily to essays on “Principles of Patriotism” and “Patriotism a or ese 
et, $5. 


The Secret of the Cross By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of “What Is and What Might Be” 


The Author of “ The Tragedy of Education,” one of the most arresting and original books on that subject here examines 
the relations of Christianity to modern life. After the utterances of such men as Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Ryland, and others 
recently it is idle to ignore the general decay of faith, or the need of the re-presentation of Christianity for which Mr. 
Holmes makes so strong a plea. Net, $1.50 


A New Study of English Poetry By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its relations—to rhythm, to personality, to politics, to education, to the 
poet’s friends and to his wider audience—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. Net, $3.00 


The Dickens Circle By J. W. T. LEY 


Charles Dickens’s original publishers consider this the most important work dealing with his life and character which 
has appeared since Forster’s classic biography to which this is an indispensable auxiliary. It is in fact an exhaustive 
study of the entire world in which Dickens revealed his amazing capacity for friendship, and the many sided tempera- 
ment of the Novelist. The range of its side-lights on well-known men and women of the Victorian age is sat $0.00 
et, a 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


By the Author of “Colour Studies in Paris,” “The Figures of Several Centuries,” etc. A new, thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged edition of a work which is distinguished equally by the charm of its writing, and its authority as criti- 
cism. ‘Through the medium of its great French exponents Mr. Symons traces that irresistible impulse, the expression 
of which we term “ symbolism ’”—the desire to state in conventional forms the underlying soul of whatever exists. Bal- 
zac, Prosper de Mérimée, Gérard de Narval, Gustave Flaubert, Charles Baudelaire, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul Verlaine, Joris-Karl Huysmans, Arthur Rimbaud, Jules Laforgue, and Maeterlinck are among 
the authors here interpreted. Net, $3.00 


In Preparation. By the Same Author 
Studies in the Elizabethan Drama By ARTHUR SYMONS 


These chapters on selected plays by Shakespeare—Anton y and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, 
The Winter’s Tale, Titus Andronicus, Henry VIII, Romeo and Juliet, Cymbeline, Troilus and Cressida, and on such fig- 
-ures as Philip Massinger, John Day, Middleton and Rowley. New American Hdition. Ready in June. 


IN. THIS SELECTION OF NEW NOVELS YOU WILL FIND NOVELTY, TENSE INTEREST, AND LASTING VALUE 


The Son of Pio Ki ; ESS Kings-at-Arms By MARJORIE BOWEN 
By C. L. CARLSEN, Author of “The Taming of Calinga A thrilling tale of the war between Charles XII. and 


A rattling good story, a vivid tropical picture _inci- : : 2 
dentally Tevenling problems of Filipino independgaes ee a hag ec ae 
} $1. Germany, especially in view of some recent radical 
The Crescent Moon ; utterances. $1.75 
By Capt. F. BRETT YOUNG, Author of ‘‘Marching on 
Indescribable at hens ds this uncommonly The Song of the Sirens 
ndescribable atmosphere surroun RY a 
beautiful love-story, as if the reader stood at civiliza- By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of “E] Supremo 
tion’s edge, fascinated by the African jungle. $1.75 Vivid haunting restorations of the spirit and the scenes 
of ancient times. 1 


The Gamesters 


By. HC. BAILEY, Author of ““The Highwayman” Old-Dad 

Sparkling adventures of a brother and sister in the ny sg eran haptics press eho) 

Bea Hon wecderick da Greatavas youns. $1.75 ramen sparkling story full of unexpectedly setae 
Tumblefold : : 
By JOSEPH CTR EE wee a Foreword by Ben While Paris Laughed By LEONARD MERRICK 

illett, M.P. “Masterpieces of comedy,” the critics call these 
Rich in character and beauty, and deeply moving, adventures of the i onsi ne 
especially to any student of labor conditions. $1.90 Tricotrin. a ee 


NO ONE WHO CARES FOR THE “BIG” THINGS OF LIFE CAN IGNORE 
the great novels of VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, foremost of living novelists 


Now Ready. Each $1.90 In Preparation. Each $1.90 
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Translated by CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN Translated by MRS. W. A. GILLESPIE | 
The Shadow of the Cathedral Introduction by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG ) 
Translated by MRS. W. A. GILLESPIE La Bodega (Ready in June) 
Foreword by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS Translated by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG 
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66 WN reply to your letter asking for help, I will say that while 
I sympathize heartily with your object, I am unable to help 
you. I gave up my practice to go to France to help our 

boys, and find that a lot of damned rich scoundrels have been 

profiteering unmercifully. In consequence I will have to work 
harder than ever to get started and make a living for my family. 

I am fighting mad over the situation. Were it not for such journals 

as the Survey, the New Republic, the Nation, and a few others, 

things would be in a bad way indeed in the U. S.” 

CHICAGO. 


“Please do not acknowledge the check. I really believe that’ 
more good is done by good papers than in any other way, almost 
as much good as harm by the others, perhaps our greatest present 
curse.” PHILADELPHIA. 


“JT am not in the $10 class in ability to help the Survey, but in 
desire I honestly think I belong in the $100 class. I will enclose all 
I can spare, however, to help in the good work you are doing.” 

OAK Park. 


“T don’t feel really compefent to offer any criticism of the work 
of the Survey, either pro or con, but, personally, I feel that the 
journal has been doing excellent work, especially recently. When 
I wrote you before I did not feel as I do now, and it was my inten- 
tion at that time to give up my subscription. I am now ‘coming 
back’ as a ten-dollar cooperating subscriber, and I wish you every 
success in the keeping of your journal to a high standard.” 

New York, 


“TI admire the Survey, and enclose my usual ten dollars coz 
amore. I wish it had been in time to be included in your roll of 
honor last week, but your notice has just reached me.” 

BUFFALO. 


“I am sorry that being a ‘schoolma’am’ I am not able to give 
you help, but I value so highly the work the Survey is doing 
that I will gladly try to interest some people who may financially 
be of help. I will take your letter to them. I am glad to have 
this opportunity to say that I consider the service that you are doing 
to the country and to the world toward liberal thinking is beyond 
price.” MILTON. 
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operative membership. When there’s so much printed ‘ bunk’ being 
passed around, it’s a real satisfaction to get one magazine that 
passes out straight stuff.” / BALTIMORE. 


It you will look at the star against my name in the list of your 
cooperative subscribers, you will see that I proved my right to the 
title, ‘Socialist Millionaire,’ which the Italian labor papers have 
given me, by paying for two cooperative subscriptions. In all 
earnest, I wish I had much more to send you. The Survey has been 
doing a magnificent piece of work—incomparable work in its own 
field. And apart from the value to me personally of the things 
you have been publishing, I feel grateful to you for spreading the 
light through the country.” New YORK. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E 23 
St., New York. For national employment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Hx. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing ; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, Heel Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis EE. Lakeman, _act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
ae free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Mpcferisni. gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y ; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 EK. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert BE. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expregsion ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
ear aed reconstruction. 105 East 22 St., New 
ork. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


ANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m., 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
g. Conducts National Americanization pro- 


gram, 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave, New 
York: Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D, Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information seme rch Trace 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women, Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, junch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
clagses; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
pring school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 85 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Ohild Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
— through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, {nebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
Ae at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres,, Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
‘Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

7 jibendes and Institutions, Robert W. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood EH. Wil- 
liams, M. O, R. C, 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 

U tne 
niting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. a seg 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
Rrmobart A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
Pate for meeting the fundamental problems 
isclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 


and more democrat i x 
mood Lite, cratic organization of neighbor. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Meg pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
00 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers, 
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‘under the War Department and 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN'S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 


specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, q 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. ried I 35 EH. 30th § 

New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreat 
and instruction in self-governing and suppo 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 4 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—Hila Phillips Crandall, © 


R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of Pr 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs,. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HB. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 

with trained workers. Big 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial — 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective — 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, — 
Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF — 


AMERICA—H., S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and — 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 4 


THE RACE eer FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 


DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M., 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E.. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county goyv’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survny; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop. D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; | 
furnishes information on all phases of the race | 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation reer Bye of America 

v avy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
nee the camps for the benefit of the officers 
an men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. ‘ 
Braucher, sec’y. Joseph Lee, pres.; H, 8, 


An Account of the 


T the Children’s Bureau Conference on Child Wel- 
fare Standards, held in Washington, May 5-8, two 
themes were closely interwoven—the necessity for 

5 more public effort in behalf of children and the ex- 

senditure of that effort in the light of the individual char- 

icteristics of each child and his family. Whatever the phase 
if the child’s well-being that was under discussion, it frankly 
temanded or boldly presupposed public provision of instruc- 
on, service, money, equipment or legislative protection. ‘The 

Americans were aided and abetted in their child welfare de- 

igns on the public treasury by the foreign visitors, particularly 

the British who told of the substantial “ grants in aid ” which 
heir government is making for child welfare activity in the 
sritish Isles. 

| The conference came as the first of a series in the cities 

hroughout the United States, with which Children’s Year 

vill close. Its aim was to formulate the kind of standards 

hat are fairly satisfactory starting points, not the kind that 

an be regarded as ultimate goals. Julia C. Lathrop and her 
colleagues opened the conference by announcing that they were 
eeking light on what is reasonable and practicable and can 
ye undertaken and attained within a comparatively near 

‘uture. [hey wanted the irreducibly minimum standards; 

he higher ones, they thought, could be left quite safely to the 

‘uture if Once we had settled upon some real points of de- 

yarture. In the main, the discussions kept to that program, 

jut every once in a while the ebullient spirit of the conferees 
would get the better of them and their other ideals would 
sreak through. 

The folk from abroad were helpful in counsel, inspiring, 
yractical and certainly the most delightful of guests. Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, one of the world’s authorities on vital 
tatistics and a veteran champion of measures to improve the 
iealth of mothers and children; plucky little Eleanor Barton, 
»f the Woman’s Cooperative Guild of Great Britain with a 
nembership of 31,658 working-class married women who 
“now what they want and insist upon their government’s 
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furnishing it; Dr. Rene Sand of the University of Brussels, 
such a representative as will make Belgium even more loved 
here; Dr. Clotilde Mulon, of France, who had charge of 
the day nurseries established in the French munitions fac- 
tories by the government, and is one of the ten women given the 
status of medical major of the second rank in the French army; 
Takayuki Namaye, representing the Japanese governmental 
department in charge of child welfare; Fabio Frasetto, a pro- 
fessor of anthropology from Italy; Mlle. L. E. Carter, prin- 
cipal of a girls’ school in Brussels; R. C. Davison, director 
of juvenile labor exchanges in England; Sir Cyril Jackson, 
of the British Ministry of Labor; Dr. Radmila Lazarevitch 
Mailochevitch, wife of the secretary of the Serbian legation in 
Washington—all brought valuable information about their 
respective countries and a refreshing outside point of view 
on American problems. 

Besides the foreign guests, there were some two hundred 
Americans. In addition to the faces familiar in child welfare 
sections of the National Conference of Social Work—mainly 
professional social workers—there were many pediatrists, 
obstetricians psychiatrists and other medical specialists, pub- 
lic health nurses, a few economists, judges, clubwomen and 
citizens interested generally. A few school people were also 
in attendance. 

The discussions centered about four main topics: pretection 
of the health of mothers and children, the economic and social 
basis for child welfare standards, child labor, and children 
in need of special care. While the papers abounded in facts 
and figures, they were essentially popular in character. In 
the main, they were expressive of what is now being done and 
what could and should be done, rather than on administration 
methods, though these were discussed very well in one or two 
instances. Being a relatively small conference, there was more 
than the usual opportunity for those interested in similar prob- 
lems to talk them over informally. 

The sessions on the protection of the health of mothers and 
children brought out two of those moot questions which al- 
ways make their appearance at public discussions on these 
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subjects—are midwives'a curse or a blessing, and is it desir- 
able to combine the functions of the specialized public health 
and district nurses and have one “like” nurse for a small 
population group? 

On the midwife question, there seemed to be agreement as 
to the facts—namely, that there are fewer deaths among 
mothers delivered by supervised midwives than among those 
delivered by physicians, as there were also fewer cases of eye 


infection and better birth reporting. Dr. Charles V. Chapin,. 


of Providence, R. I., accounted for the low maternal mortality 
by suggesting that very likely all of the more serious cases 
come under the care of a physician and, in case of death, are 
counted against the record of the physicians. Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker explained that, in the compilation of statistics in New 
York on this question, if a midwife had started with a case 
and a physician was called in later, it was counted as the mid- 
wife’s case, whatever the outcome. 

The reasoning from the body of facts progressed in quite 
opposite directions. Some of those who are responsible for 
this phase of public health and have had experience with 
supervised midwives saw no particular good in trying to pro- 
hibit now the practice of midwifery and saw no particular 
harm in trying to raise the standard of education for those 
entering the practice of it. The opponents of midwives con- 
sidered that any attempt to educate them would render them 

‘less amenable to supervision and that their activities should 
be curtailed just as rapidly as possible. It was thought that 
they could be supplanted by providing more free out-patient 
service from hospitals, in connection with medical teaching, 

-more maternity beds in hospitals and by overcoming the preju- 
dice of certain of the foreign groups. 

On the question of the specialized versus the general nurse, 
it was pointed out by those favoring specialized nursing that 
it had been found only in a small group of cases that more than 
one kind of special nurse was visiting a family at a time, and 
that the bedside nurse was not fitted to do effective public 
health work. Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, of Yale, presented the 
argument in favor of the regional nurse supervised by func- 
tional specialists. For a unit of 2,000 people he estimated 
that one nurse could do all the visiting nursing and the public 
health teaching in the homes. Elizabeth Fox, of the Red Cross, 
pointed out the special teaching advantages which attached 
when the teacher had served the family concretely in the 
capacity of nurse. In answer to the objection that the emer- 
gency and nursing duties of such work would crowd out the 
public health work which never seems so pressing, Miss Fox 
replied that with an adequate staff, of which a part could act 
as floating nurses, relieving undue pressure when it appeared, 
the two kinds of duties could be harmonized without difficulty 
and to the betterment of both kinds of work. 

Better education of nurses was bespoken by Dr. Winslow. 
He- proposed a course which would start with two years of 
college work, this to include biology, physics, chemistry, soci- 
ology, economics and foreign languages; then have six months’ 
intensive classroom instruction in subjects pertaining directly 
to nursing; then eighteen months of ward instruction and 
practice; and finally a year of public health work. Such a 
course would be comparable to that of a physician and would 
prepare women for good, all-round nursing service. In con- 
nection with this discussion, Dr. Winslow pointed out that in 
the new public health work the teaching of the broad outlines 
of hygienic living is not sufficient ; the teaching must be adapted 
to the personal needs of each individual. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme and Mrs. Barton brought interesting 
accounts of the maternity act passed in England in 1918, for 
the free care of women in confinement. The Local Govern- 
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‘child, Prof. Kelly Miller, of Howard University, on the 


ment Board will pay half the expenses for any commun 
which makes provision for the care of the mothers. 
service is to be free to all, rich and poor alike. It consists | off 
health visitors, food and milk for expectant and a 
mothers, a maternity benefit, medical and midwife services ; 
when requested, hospitals and convalescent houses, and, what 
was most interesting to an American audience, “ home helps, mf 
These are women who are trained to go into the family when h 
the mother is confined and keep the domestic machinery going | 
smoothly so that the mother can get the rest and freedom from 1 
responsibility necessary for proper recuperation. To Amer. - 
icans, that seems a real innovation in governmental health ; 
work. Mrs, Barton mentioned that the central government § 
committee in charge of this service must, by law, include two 
women members. The’ Woman’s Cooperative Guild was in- 
sisting that these should be working women with first-hand 
information of the problems and burdens of the great mass 
of women. ‘They also want women represented on the new 
ministry of health which is now being organized. 

On the question of compulsory registration of pregnancy, . 
Sir Arthur Newsholme voiced the British point of view. 
Rather than force women to report that condition, it has been 
deemed much better to induce them to come for advice and 
assistance. “This maternity service and the new free treatment 
for all patients suffering from venereal diseases he pointed out 
as the foremost recent advances in medical socialism. 

The English visitors found at least some of their American 
cousins quite as socialistic in their notions. Major Louiss 
Ternan, formerly of Leland Stanford and now in Washing- 
ton, in a discussion of dental clinics, asked his audience to 
ponder this ‘question when deciding whether free service is a2 
hardship to the medical or dental profession: Is disease a: 
natural resource which is to be conserved so that certain per- 
sons can derive a living therefrom or is it an evil to be gottend 
rid of in the quickest and most thoroughgoing manner possible? 
He pointed out that early dental care is the best guarantee of! 
future soundness of teeth, that sufferers from dental troubles 
come from all classes of the community, that even in the best 
communities 60 to 75 per cent of the school children have: 
never been to a dentist, that a large percentage of the people: 
cannot afford to employ a good dentist, that dental defects, . 
particularly ulcerated teeth, are a frequent cause of serious 
rheumatism, heart disease and other troubles. From all theses 
various facts, he drew the conclusion that free dental service 
should be furnished through the schools. He estimated that! 
fifty million dollars would put all the teeth of all American: 
children in order, and twenty million dollars a year would keep: 
them so. If anyone has to be neglected, it should be the 
older people. The younger children should be the ones tee 
receive attention first. With examination and proper treat-- 
ment of the incoming pupils, there would be in the course of? 
time very little else for dentists to do. 

Health centers, day nurseries, nutritional classes, schon 
medical examinations, sex education, control of venereal infec- 
tion of infants all received careful attention. The minimume 
standards for protecting the health of mothers and children; 
agreed upon by the conference are best expressed perhaps ini 
the resolutions formulated at its close. [See next page.]] 

On the economic and social basis for child welfare stand- 
ards, the conference heard Prof. W. S. Ogburn of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Dean S. P. Breckinridge on family 
income and cost of child care, Eva W. White on housing, 
H. F. Brancher on: proper provision for the leisure of the 


economic background of the Negro child and Royal Mek 
on the economics of child welfare. | 
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\TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC PROTEC- 
} TION OF MATERNITY ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE OF CHILD WEL- 
FARE STANDARDS 


‘| 1. Maternity or prenatal centers, sufficient to provide for all 
! cases not receiving prenatal supervision from private physician. 
¥ The work of such a center should include: 

a. Complete physical examination by physician as early in 
pregnancy as possible, including examination of heart, 
lungs, abdomen, urine, and blood pressure; internal exam- 
ination and pelvic measurements before seventh month 
in primipara; examination of urine every four weeks dur- 
ing early months, at least every two weeks after sixth 
month, and more frequently if indicated; Wassermann 
test, when indicated. 

b. Instruction in hygiene of maternity and supervision 
throughout pregnancy, through at least monthly visits 
to a maternity center until end of sixth month, and every 
two weeks thereafter. Literature to be given mother to 
acquaint her with the principles of infant hygiene. 

c. Employment of sufficient number of public health nurses 

' to do home visiting and to give instructions to expectant 

mothers in hygiene of pregnancy and early infancy; to 

make visits and to care for patient in puerperium; and 

to see that every infant is referred to an infant welfare 
center. 

. d, Confinement at home by a physician or a properly trained 

and qualified attendant, or in a hospital. 

e. Nursing service at home at the time of confinement and 
during the lying-in period, or hospital care. 

f. Daily visits through fifth day, and at least two other vis- 
its during second week by physician or nurse from mater- 
nity center. : 

g. At least ten days’ rest in bed after a normal delivery, 
with sufficient household service to allow mother to re- 
cuperate. 

h. Examination by physician before discharging patient not 
later than six weeks after delivery. 

2. Clinics, such as dental clinics and venereal, for needed treat- 

ment during pregnancy. 

3. Maternity hospitals or wards in general hospital, sufficient 
to provide care in all complicated cases and for all women 
wishing hospital care; free or part payment obstetrical care 
to be provided in every necessitous case at home or in a hos- 
pital. 

4, All midwives to be required by law to show adequate train- 
ing, to be licensed and supervised. 
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)Professor Ogburn, from a cost-of-living study made in 
hiladelphia, showed that there is a vast discrepancy between 
hat is calculated to be the cost of furnishing subsistence to 
child between birth and sixteen years of age and what is 
‘tually added to the budgets of families on the subsistence 
vel, having children within those ages. ‘The difference 
presents either a deficit in necessaries for the child, or big 
crifices on the part of the parents or a combination of the 
vo. Dr. Meeker told how the cost of living studies made 
y the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed newly married 
omen spending for clothes almost as much as their hus- 
ands; with the advent of the first baby, their expenditure 
r this purpose declined sharply; on the arrival of the second 
ild, this item almost disappeared entirely from the family 
idget. 

Mothers’ pensions and allowances and allotments were al- 
ded to by Dean Breckinridge as attempts to solve the prob- 
m of providing an income for the family. But the maximum 
lowed to any one family had in both these cases been wholly 
adequate in many instances. The social agencies of Chicago, 
. February of this year, gathered careful statistics on family 
<penditures and drew up a standard budget. This is some- 


5. Training and registration of household attendants to care, 
under the supervision of physician or public health nurse, 
for sickness in the home and the home during sickness. 

6. Education of general public as to problems presented by 
maternal and infant mortality and their solution. 

7. Complete birth registration by adequate legislation requiring 
reporting within three days after birth. 

8. Prevention of infantile blindness by making and enforcing 
adequate laws for treatment of eyes of every infant at birth 
and supervision of all positive cases. 

9. Sufficient number of children’s health centers to give health 
instruction under medical supervision for all infants and 
children not under care of private physician, and to give in- 
struction in care and feeding of children to mothers, at least 
once a month throughout first year, and at regular intervals 
uence pre-school age. ‘This center to include a nutrition 
clinic. 

10. Children’s health center to provide or to cooperate with suffi- 
cient number of public health nurses to make home visits to 
all infants and children of pre-school age needing care—one 
public health nurse for average population of 2,000. 

Visits to the home are for the purpose of instructing the 

mother in: 

a. Value of breast feeding. 

b. Technic of nursing. 

c. Technic of bath, sleep, clothing, ventilation, and general 
care of the baby, with demonstration. 

d. Preparation and technic of artificial feeding. 

e. Dietary essentials and selection of food for the infant and 
for older children. 

f. Prevention of disease in children. 

11. Dental clinics; eye, ear, nose, and throat clinics; venereal 
and other clinics for the treatment of defects and disease. 

12. Children’s hospitals, or beds in general hospitals, or provision 
for medical and nursing care at home, sufficient to care for 
all sick infants and young children. 

13. State licensing and supervision of all child-caring institu- 
nee or homes in which infants or young children are cared 

or. 

14. General educational work in prevention of communicable dis- 
ease and in hygiene and feeding of infants and young chil- 
dren, including compulsory course in child hygiene in the 
public schools. 


what larger even than the maximum, and allowance allotment 
of the government. The social agencies are going to do their 
best, however, to see that the families in which they are inter- 
ested do not fall below it. Now that people know that civiliza- 
tion can furnish an adequate income to all, it is only a ques- 
tion, said Dean Breckinridge, of whether we are going to 
attain that end through orderly social processes or force it to 
come through violence. 

The discussions of child labor, as well as those on the 
economic factors of child welfare and other topics, repeatedly 
brought forth the statement that for the successful rearing 
and education of the child a single source of income is of the 
utmost importance. Dr. Clotilde Mulon of France, in her 
discussion of day nurseries, intimated that women who want 
to work should be permitted to do so, even encouraged to do 
so by the provision of nurseries and regular periods of leave 
in the mornings and afternoons for mothers with nursing 
babies. However, American feminists, those present did not 
question the dictum that bread-winning is primarily the father’s 
business. That being assumed, it followed logically that he 
should be paid enough to maintain a family in decency and 
comfort, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STANDARDS FOR 
PUBLIC PROTECTION OF HEALTH 
OF ADOLESCENT CHILD IN 
SCHOOL OR OUT OF SCHOOL. 
ADOPTED “BY” THE’) CON- 
“FERENCE ON CHILD WEL- 
FARE STANDARDS 


1. Complete standardized basic physical examination by phys- 
ician, including weight and height at least once a year, and 
recommendation for necessary treatment to be given at chil- 
dren’s health center or school. 

. Clinics for treatment of defect and disease. 

. Supervision and instruction to insure: , 
a. Ample diet, with special attention to growth-producing 

foods. 
b. Sufficient sleep and rest and fresh air. 
c. Adequate and suitable clothing. 
d. Proper exercise for physical development. 
e. Knowledge of sex hygiene and reproduction. 

4. Education compulsory to at least 16 years of age, adapted to 
meet the needs and interest of the adolescent mind, with 
vocational guidance and training. 

5. Clean, ample recreational opportunities to meet social needs. 

6. Legal protection from exploitation, vice, drug habits, etc. 


wh 


Among the interesting reports of affairs abroad were those 
of Sir Cyril Jackson and R. C. Davison, of England, on the 
Fisher act and the juvenile labor exchanges. The recent 
education bill, which is national in its scope, sets the minimum 
age of school attendance at fourteen and permits the local 
authorities to raise it to fifteen for all children or for special 
children, and they may prohibit the entrance of children under 
fifteen into certain trades. Increasing amounts of continua- 
tion school work are to be required so that at the end of seven 
years children up to the age of eighteen will be obliged to take 
320 hours’ work a year. It is anticipated that the continuation 
schools not only will afford vocational education but cultural 
subjects and civics will find a place there as well. 

The new education act provides for the medical inspection 
of school children. Under it, the local authorities may spend 
public funds for holiday camps. By requiring 240 days per 
year of school attendance, rural child labor is dealt a heavy 
blow, which was most inspiring to the Americans who have 
found it so hard to reach. Sir Cyril Jackson related how in 
Australia he had required that exemption from school attend- 
ance for farmers’ children could come only from the Central 
Board of Education. As no applications were ever made, he 
considered that such a measure was full protection to the 
child. Mr. Davison pointed out how the administration of 
the unemployment benefits to juveniles had been correlated 
with the continuation schools. To be eligible to receive the 
benefit, the young person must not only be honestly unem- 
ployed but must attend school and be improving his time. 

In the more specific discussion of child labor, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Committee, remarked 
on the almost total absence of scientific knowledge on the 
physiological effects of work upon children—which we have 
not even had the intellectual curiosity to look into. He also 
pointed to a need for a more constructive attitude toward child 
labor questions which really go back to questions of the inade- 
quacy of our educational system. Most “ school-leavers,” to 
borrow a phrase from one of the English guests, want to get 
away from school. Why does it fail to hold their interest and 
to inspire them with a desire to go on? What do the children 
themselves think of our attempt to educate them? “ Being 
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taught ” and “ being exploited” are twin evils in childhooy 
Prof. D. L. Edsall of Harvard, who had been asked to dij 
cuss “ dangerous trades,” ran through the list of those exposiri), 
to poisoning of various sorts, to irritating dust, to danger frog. 
accidents and then said that these were minor in importanal 
The main point is that almost any kind of work might 1} 
dangerous to some child. Serious deformities of the bon 


structure often result from a strained or unnatural postur4 


fatiguing work brings on latent tuberculosis or heart trouby} 
Before anyone can be sure that the job will not hurt the chiijj 
he must know thoroughly both about the particular child am} 
the particular job. ‘That much harm is actually done is sh oval 
from records of insured children. The morbidity of the grou 
from 14 years to 17 was doubled after they went to work. M4 
Davison, director of the juvenile labor exchanges in Englane] 
reported that the employed child under 16 in England my: 
have a physical examination within seven days after beginnir 
work and must be reexamined every time he changes his worh 
The rejected cases receive special attention in placement if it : 
possible or necessary for the child to work. Defective childre 
are turned over to a voluntary society. 

Both Dr. Rene Sand and Mile. L. E. Carter described tk 
condition of the children of Belgium. The boys and girls a 
three and four pounds under weight and a full year retarde: 
in physical development. In its reconstruction work, Belgi 
will have need to apply much that science has already foun 
out, if it is to recover its loss in national vitality. 

Dr. Sand described the new science which occupies midd 
ground between medicine and sociology. To the usual medicz 
course should be added instruction in biological methods, sta 
tistical methods and sociological methods—‘“ case-work,” et 
This should furnish a training which would fit people to wort 
effectively to reach industrial and social health problems, an 
results should come rather quickly. As an evidence of wha 
social medicine has already accomplished in his own education 
Dr. Sand gave as his opinion that a minimum wage law is the 
greatest public health measure. 

For the protection of school children and employed children 
the conference agreed upon the minimum standards given or 
the next page. Then, by way of letting no child escape, eve 
though he may be neither in school nor in industry, the stand! 
ards in the panel above were promulgated. 

The sessions on the children in need of special care arrived 
at much the same conclusions, as did the other parts of the 
conference, on fundamentals—an adequate family income, 
few broken homes as possible, every effort to reconstruct the 
home and to supervise the child in his own home before resort- 
ing to his removal from it, adequate opportunity for “ educa- 
tion, recreation, vocational preparation for life and for morall 
and spiritual development.” Responsibility for children who, 
on account of. improper home conditions, physical handicap ori 
delinquency are in need of special care, was placed upon thes 
state which should aim at the nearest approach to normal 
development. For children removed from their own homes, | 
foster homes in private families should be found which would! 
offer opportunities for normal life. State supervision and 
licensing of every “institution, agency, or association, public 
or private, incorporated or otherwise, that receives or cares for| 
children who suffer from physical handicaps, or who are delin-- 
quent, dependent or without suitable parental care,” were! 
unqualifiedly recommended. 


For the proper care of illegitimate children, it was advised 
[Continued on page 294] 
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/ TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC PROTEC. 


TION OF HEALTH 


OF SCHOOL CHILD 


ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF 
CHILD WELFARE STANDARDS 


} 1. Proper location, construction, hygiene and sanitation of school 
) house; adequate room space; no overcrowding. _ ‘ 
Adequate playgrounds and recreational facilities, physical 
| training and supervised recreation. 

1) 3. Open-air classes and rest periods for pretuberculous and cer- 

- tain tuberculous children, and children with grave malnutri- 
tion. Special classes for children needing some form of special 
instruction due to physical or mental defect. 

. Full-time school nurse for not more than 1000 children, to give 
instruction in personal hygiene and diet, to make home visits, 
to advise and instruct mothers in principles of hygiene, nutri- 

tion and selection of family diet, and to take children to clinics 

'. with permission of parents. 

_ 5. Adequate space and equipment for school medical work and 

available laboratory service. 

} 6. Part-time physician, with one full-time nurse for not more 

than 2000 children, or full-time physician, with two full-time 

nurses for 4000 children for: 
a. Complete standardized basic physical examinations once 
a year, with determination of weight and height at be- 


}2 


ginning and end of each school year; monthly weighing _ 


wherever possible, 

b, Continuous health record for each child to be kept on file 
with other records of the pupil. This should be a con- 
tinuation of the pre-school health record which should 
accompany the child to school. 

c. Special examinations to be made of children referred by 
teacher or nurse. 

d. Supervision to control communicable disease. 

e. Recommendation of treatment for all remediable defects, 
diseases, deformities and cases of malnutrition. 

f. Follow-up work by nurse to see that physician’s recom- 
mendations are carried out. 

7, Available clinics for dentistry, nose, throat, eye, ear, skin 
and orthopedic work; and for free vaccination, for small- 
pox and typhoid. 

g. Nutrition classes for physically subnormal children, and the 
maintenance of mid-morning lunch or hot noonday meal 
when necessary. 

9. Examination by psychiatrist of all typical or retarded chil- 
dren. : 

Education of school child in health essentials. 

General educational work in health and hygiene, including 

education of parent and teacher, to secure full cooperation 


in health program. i 
MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHIL- 


DREN ENTERING EMPLOYMENT 


AGE MINIMUM 


An age minimum of 16 for employment in any occupation 
except that children between 14 and 16 may be employed in agri- 
culture and domestic service during vacation periods. 

An age minimum of 18 for employment in and about mines 
and quarries. 

An age minimum of 21 for night messenger service. 

An age minimum of 21 for girls employed as messengers for 
telegraph and messenger companies. 

Prohibition of the employment of minors in dangerous or haz- 
ardous occupations or at any work which will retard their 
proper physical development. : 


EDUCATIONAL MINIMUM 


All children shall be required to attend school for at least nine 
months each year, either full time or part time, between the ages 
of 7 and 18. 

Children between 16 and 18 years of age who have completed 
the eighth grade and are legally and regularly employed shall 
be required to attend day continuation schools 8 hours a week. 

Children between 16 and 18 who have not completed the 
eighth grade or who are not regularly employed shall attend 
full-time school. 

Vacation schools placing special emphasis on healthful play 
and leisure time activities shall be provided for all children. 


PHYSICAL MINIMUM 
A child shall not be allowed to go to work until he has had 


10. 
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a physical examination by a public health physician or school 
physician and has been found to be of normal development for 
a child of his age and physically fit for the work at which he is 
to be employed. 

There shall be a periodical medical examination of all work- 
ing children who are under 18 years of age. 


HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


No minor shall be employed more than 8 hours a day. The 
maximum working day for children between 16 and 18 years 
of age shall be shorter than the legal working day for adults. 

The hours spent at continuation schools by children under 18 
years of age shall be counted as part of the working day. 

Night work for minors shall be prohibited between 6 p. m. and 
7 a. m. ' 

MINIMUM WAGE 


Minors at work shall be paid at a rate of wages which for 
full-time work shall yield not less than the minimum essential 
for the “ necessary cost of proper living.” 


PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION 


There shall be a central agency which shall deal with all 
juvenile employment problems. Adequate provision shall be 
made for advising children when they leave school of the em- 
ployment opportunities open to them; for assisting them in find- 
ing suitable work and providing for them such supervision as 
may be needed during the first years of their employment. All 
agencies working toward these ends should be coordinated 
through the central agency referred to. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Employment Certificates. 

Provision shall be made for issuing: employment certificates to 
all children entering employment who are under 18 years of age. 

An employment certificate shall not be issued to the child until 
the issuing officer has received, approved and filed the following: 

1. Reliable documentary proof of the child’s age. 

ot Satisfactory evidence that the child has completed the eighth 
grade. 

3. A certificate of physical fitness signed by a public health 
physician or school physician. ‘This certificate shall state that 
the minor has been thoroughly examined by the physician and 
that he is physically qualified for the employment contemplated, 

4. Promise of employment. 

The certificate shall be issued to the employer and shall be 
returned by the employer to the issuing officer when the child 
leaves his employment. 

The school last attended, the compulsory education depart- 
ment and the continuation schools shall be kept informed by the 
issuing officers of certificates issued or refused and of unem- 
ployed children for whom certificates have been issued. 

Minors over 18 years of age shall be required to present evi- 
dence of age before being permitted to work in occupations in 
which their employment is prohibited. 

Record forms shall be standardized and the issuing of employ- 
ment certificates shall be under State supervision. 

Reports shall be made to the factory inspection department of 
certificates issued and refused. 

Enforcement of Compulsory Attendance Laws. 

Full-time attendance officers adequately proportioned to the 
school population shall be provided in cities and counties to 
enforce the school attendance law. 

The enforcement of school attendance laws by city or county 
school authorities shall be under State supervision. 

Factory Inspection and Physical Examination of Employed 
Minors. 

_ Inspection for the enforcement of all child labor laws, includ- 

ing those regulating the employment of children in mines or 

quarries, shall be under the same department. The number of 

inspectors shall be sufficient to insure the regular observance of 

the laws. 

Provision should be made for staff of physicians adequate to 
examine periodically all employed children under 18 years of 
age. 


The Rebirth of 


By William F. McDermott 


EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS it 


WO years ago East St. Louis, Ill., was a civic 
corpse. The culmination of its political and social 
pollution came in the race riots of July, 1917; 
when in an orgy of blood and fury nearly one hun- 
dred men, women and children, white and black, were 
hanged, shot to death, fatally beaten, scalped. The nation, 
even in the midst of war, was stirred to its depths by the 
horror. But today there is a new East St. Louis, born from 
the dust of the old. The story is one of the miracles of 
American social life. 


The picture of the years leading up to the climax of riot 
is presented in vivid manner in the report of the congres- 
sional committee which investigated the race riots. It says 
in part: 


x 


East St. Louis for many years has been a plague spot; within 
its borders and throughout its environs every offense in the calendar 
of crime and every lapse in morals and public decency has been 
openly committed, each day increasing the terrors of the law-abiding. 
Sodom and Gomorrah were model Christian communities by com- 
parison. No terms of condemnation applied to the men who were 
responsible for the appalling conditions revealed before your com- 
mittee can be too severe. In many cases they deserve the extreme 
penalty. The purpose of the politicians of both political parties 
who robbed East St. Louis’ treasury, gave away valuable 
franchises, sank it in the mire of pollution and brought upon it 
national censure and disgrace, was deliberate. ‘They united to 
elect men to high office who would further their schemes of spoilation, 
even when they feared to share their plunder. 

The gang that took possession of East St. Louis harbored the off- 
scourings of the earth. The vag, the safe-blower, and the stickup 
man flocked to its sheltering arms, safe from arrest or disturbance. 
The good people of this sorely afflicted community were powerless. 
Corruption was bi-partisan, producing a shameless debauchery of 
the electorate. It filtered through carefully laid conduits into every 
street and alley; into the hotels where girls, mere children of fifteen 
years of age, were violated; into the low dance halls where school- 
girls listened to lewd songs and engaged in lascivious dances; into 
the gambling houses where poorly paid workmen were robbed of 
their daily earnings; into the three hundred and fifty saloons which 
kept open on Sunday, many of them running without a license—the 
resort of vagrants and drunkards, the rendezvous of criminals, and 
schools of crime. 


Thus the storm had been brewing for years. On July 2, 
1917, it broke with all its fury. For two days and a night 
it raged; then it spent itself. A period of comparative calm 
followed. ‘The hour for the constructive forces had struck. 
Appeal was made to the War Department by the biggest in- 
dustries, including packing-houses and an aluminum ore con- 
cern, for aid in working out the problem of regenerating the 
community. Though most of them were large plants, they 
were principally branch houses of ,companies with headquar- 
ters and interests elsewhere. Heretofore, according to the 
congressional report, the “owners of the great corporations 
whose plants were in and about East St. Louis lived in other 
cities. They pocketed their dividends without concern for 
the municipal dishonesty that wasted the taxes, and without 
a thought for their own workmen, black and white, who lived 
in hovels, the victims of poverty and disease, of long hours 
and incessant labor.” ‘The appeal was a war measure, as 
labor had become notoriously inefficient. 

Meats and ores were needed to “ win the war.” The gov- 
ernment answered; it called in representatives of the leading 
industries of the town who promised a fund of $100,000 to 
aid in the reconstruction program. ‘Through the agency of 
the Department of the Interior the government played its 
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hand. ‘The result has been the formulation of a social police! 


iy i 
for the united welfare agencies of the city, and the materially 
beginnings of the program that is bringing about the neve 
East St. Louis. ae 

The first and unique feature was the appointment of || 
War Civics Committee by the government. It opened of 
fices in the post-office building and undertook the direction 
of the movement. It consisted of representative citizens 
attorneys, stockmen, lumbermen, ‘real estate dealers. Te} 
motive was war work. ‘The logical thing, therefore, was ti 
call in the known’ efficient welfare agencies engaged in thu 
work. The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the Catholil 
War Work Council were appealed to. The National Leagu 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes had heard of the situaif 
tion and entered the field of its own accord. Virtue coming tem 
life was an inspiration to those of the law-abiding, but disif 
heartened citizenry. The local social agencies which hac 
been plodding along half-heartedly, battling against overy 
whelming odds, again took spirit. 

For several months the leavening forces have now been ag} 
work. What is the situation today? ‘The visible signs are td 
be seen in many places. Fire-swept districts, mute evidence: 
of the riots, are being cleaned up. The Y.M.C.A. is engagecy 
in carrying out an industrial program. Several of its bes: 
war workers have been sent for service there. Two comm 
pletely equipped buildings are being erected in the most conf 
gested industrial white residential districts, and one in the 
colored, to be in charge of trained secretaries. The Catholics 
are preparing a $150,000 social center in the heart of the city 
The Y.W.C.A. has moved to larger quarters, and special sec 
retaries have been engaged by all three organizations to cz 
on work among the workers in the plants and in the homes: 
as well as in the social center buildings. Neighborhood House 
a social settlement, recently dedicated and equipped for exten4 
sive activities, has been established by the War Civics Com¢ 
mittee itself, which does most of its work, however, throug 
existing agencies. The movement for civic betterment calleo 
for a federation of the churches which has just been accom 
plished. ‘They are embarking on a program for city improve- 
ment formulated for them by Dr. H. D. Wehrley, of Cin 
cinnati, social activities organizer for the Federal Council o® 
Churches. The Methodists are planning a Church of Al’ 
Nations, with an industrial department attached. 

Many other social activities and charities are being enlarged | 
orphanages, a bureau of charities, and the like. A Women’s 
Federated Civic Club has been founded. A health survey has 
been arranged by the state board of health and the city health 
board, and the aim is to eliminate many of the worst housings 
features. Built on swamp land, with streets filled in -tem 
or twenty feet in places, many houses are set down in crater- 
like positions, and the geographical location has been one of 
the worst enemies of the city. The fact that it has doubled 
its population each decade for the last forty years accounts 
further for the deplorable housing conditions. .The old cit 
government, notorious for its corruption, has been cast into 
the discard and the commission form established. The spirit! 
of city crucifixion for the sake of money-grabbing is going out 
of fashion, and there is an ascent of the spiritual ideal. The} 
passing of the saloon affords the opportunity for which the} 
backers of the new three-year social program are eager. 


| 
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+|Interesting figures might be given, showing the number of 
‘\w institutions started or planned, and the variety of work 
‘eady done. But the significance does not lie in them. 
ther is it in the collective fact of the rebirth of the city 
irit and the building of a new town. “It seems like a 
am come true,” said .D. Walter Potts, superintendent of 


ALF of the registered nurses of Illinois were 
engaged during the war in military service either 
Overseas or in camps and cantonments at home. 
During their absence came the influenza epidemic 


tilled nursing service. This situation directed public opinion 
4 the facts that we do not seem to have enough nurses, and 
hat the cost of nursing service is beyond the means of a great 


gave completed a three-year course in an approved nurses’ 
jraining school, and must pass an examination given by the 
#ate Department of Registration and Education. It is unlaw- 
jal to practice nursing as a registered nurse unless certified as 
tach by the state, but there are no restrictions placed upon the 
Sractice of nursing by any person who does not use the appel- 
“ation of registered nurse. 

} As a means of relieving the shortage of nurses two bills were 
Matroduced in the state legislature. One of these bills was 
iponsored by the Illinois Nurses’ Association and the state 
: epartment of Registration and Education. It provided for 
two classes of nurses—the registered nurse and the junior 
Wegistered nurse, both to be trained in recognized training 
ichools and both to be licensed by the Department of Registra- 
jon and Education. Nursing for hire was to be restricted to 
these two classes of nurses. Qualifications for the registered 
hurse were modified in this bill, The educational prerequisite 
was made of one year in high school or its equivalent, and 
the course of training in the nurses’ training school was cut to 
cwenty-seven months. ‘The junior registered nurse must also 
nave had one year of high school and have completed an eigh- 
teen months’ course in an approved nurses’ training school. 
Both classes of nurses were to be subject to an annual regis- 
tration. Junior registered nurses might nurse the sick but 
might not engage in public health nursing or act as instructors 
or supervisors in hospitals or similar institutions. This bill pro- 
vided that any person who had been engaged in nursing in the 
state for two years immediately preceding the date that the law 
would become effective might qualify as a junior registered 
nurse without examination. This bill was introduced in the 
House on February 13. Five days later another nursing bill 
was introduced in the Senate. This bill was sponsored by 
certain members of the medical profession and by the Illinois 
Hospital Association, a recently formed and as yet not very 
representative organization of hospitals. This bill provided a 
twenty-four months’ course of training for the registered nurse 
and made the educational prerequisite a grammar school course 
or its equivalent. The registered nurse must be certified upon 
examination by the Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion. It further provided that nurses’ training schools might 
offer a one year course of training to grammar school gradu- 
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| Under the existing law in Illinois, a registered nurse must 
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the East St. Louis schools and for twenty-four years con- 
nected with its school system. “ We've lived here for years 
in a city that has borne an odious name. We are determined, 
now that the opportunity has come, for East St. Louis to 
take her place among the foremost communities of civic spirit 
in America.” 


The Nursing Situation in Illinois 
By John E. Ransom 


CHICAGO 


ates. It made no provision for the licensing or registration of 
the graduates completing this one year course or of other 
persons who might practice nursing. 

These two bills gave rise to much discussion. Doctors claim 
that the ‘‘ Nurses’ Bill” with its mandatory and restrictive 
provisions aimed to create a monopoly in the nursing care of 
the sick, that it was unfair to the junior registered nurse in 
that it limited her activities and put her in a class from which 
she could not escape, and that the bill was presented with the 
expectation that it would not pass, thus leaving the present 
law in operation. Nurses contended that the “ Doctors’ Bill” 
aimed to lower the standards of the registered nurse which 
it had taken much time and effort to build up, especially in 
its requirement of only a grammar school education as a pre- 
requisite to taking a nurses’ training course, and that by not 
requiring the registration or licensure of other than registered 
nurses it did not sufficiently safeguard the public. 

When representatives of the medical and nursing profes- 
sions appeared before the Senate Committee on Public Health 
and Sanitation they presented such divergent views ,that the 
committee decided to frame its own bill, as it proceeded to do. 
This compromise bill which has since been introduced 
(Senate Bill 116; House Bill 151) provided for registered 
nurses and registered nursing attendants. Registered nurses 
must have a minimum of one year of high school or its equiva- 
lent, have completed a twenty-seven months’ course in an 
approved school of nursing, and have passed an examination 
conducted by the state Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Requirements for the registered nursing attendant are 
a grammar school education or its equivalent, a year’s course 
in a recognized nurses’ training school, and registration upon 
examination by the state Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Both registered nurses and registered nursing attend- 
ants must register annually. ‘This bill contains some of the 
better features of both the ‘‘ Nurses’ Bill’ and the “ Doctors’ 
Bill.” It seems to protect the standards of the registered 
nurse and may help furnish a more adequate supply of trained 
sick-room attendants. 


Still another bill affecting nursing has been introduced in 
the state legislature. It is sponsored by certain doctors and 
amends the Civil Administrative Code in its provision for the 
examination and registration of nurses. ‘The code provides 
for the appointment of a committee of five registered nurses 
to act in an advisory capacity to the director of registration 
and education. Similarly constituted boards serve in relation 
to other trades and professions. ‘he bill seeks to change the 
personnel of this nursing committee, making it consist of two 
doctors who are on hospital staffs, two registered nurses and 
one person connected with the administration of a hospital. 
The proponents of this measure contend that since nursing 
education is carried on in training schools connected with hos- 
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pitals, and since mest hospitals are controlled or owned by 
doctors, and since nurses have no property interests in such 
hospitals or training schools, physicians and hospital administra- 
tors should have authority to regulate the education of nurses. 
Opponents of the bill claim that it is an effort to take the 
control ‘of nurse training out of the hands of the nursing 
profession, and they believe that if barbers are competent to 
advise in matters pertaining to the licensing of barbers, horse 
shoers that of horse shoers, architects that of architects, doc- 


Military Prisons and the C. O. 4 
By Winthrop D. Lane tt 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF Dei | 


NCE more we have reaped the harvest of our 
handling of conscientious objectors. A stack of 
telegrams, several inches high, lying two weeks ago 
on the desk of Colonel Sedgwick Rice, commandant 
of the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, where several hundred objectors are still confined, bore 
ample testimony to the fact that people will not be quiet so 
long as they have reason to think that objectors are being 
harshly dealt with. The telegrams protested against alleged 
mistreatment of these men on the night of April 23 and were 
sent in response to letters “ undergrounded ” by prisoners. 


- There is every reason to think that occasions for similar pro- 


tests will continue until the War Department rectifies its 
greatest mistake in handling such cases. That mistake con- 
sisted not in setting them apart from their fellow-men, but in 
placing them in a military prison, into the purposes and routine 
of which they cannot possibly fit. 


What happened on the night of April 23? Colonel Rice 
had previously segregated all conscientious objectors within 
the prison because he feared that other prisoners, or certain 
elements among them, would “ gang up” on the objectors, a 
fear the justification of which is now beside the point. In 
order to segregate them, he first moved to the guard-house of 
the Ft. Leavenworth army post some forty objectors who had 
persistently refused to work since entering the prison, and 
also a few others who had been for some time in solitary con- 
finement. He then moved the main body of objectors, who 
had not refused to work, from their cells to wooden canton- 
ment buildings within a wire stockade outside the main 
prison walls. 

This was a distinct improvement in living conditions, 
especially for those who had been taken from solitary confine- 
ment; for the forty who on conscientious grounds had refused 
to work and who had occupied one of the cantonment build- 
ings, it was a change for the worse. The guard-house is a 
brick building not unlike some county jails. The fifty-two 
objectors sent there are divided into two groups of twenty- 
six each. Each group occupies a large wire cage, about 
twenty by twenty-five feet. Lavatory and toilet facilities are 
inadequate, and the men eat their meals inside the cage, where 
they spend every moment of the day and night. They are 
not even taken out for exercise. There is a reasonable amount 
of fresh air and light. 

On the night of April 23 some ten or twelve of the ob- 
jectors in the west cage did not go to bed when the usual 
order came at 9:30. They continued to walk about and talk. 
They made no unusual noise; they did not even sing. 
The prison sentry on duty ordered them twice to go to bed, 
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tors that of doctors—registered nurses ought to be compete 
to act in a similar capacity with reference to their own profes- }|). 
sion. They further contend that the point made that the 4’ 
nurses have no financial interests in hospitals or the training }|’’ 
schools connected with them argues in favor of the control I 
of nursing education by nurses rather than against it. ta 

Just what will be the outcome of all this legislative endeavor */ 
remains to be seen. Let us hope that the best interests of the 
community will be conserved whatever action is finally taken, i 


but they refused. Thereupon the sentry telephoned to the - 
officer of the guard at the prison, who confessed impotence, © 
It so happened, however, that another officer, Capt. C. W. 
Jones, the officer of the day at the army post, who has no jf} 
connection with the prison and therefore no jurisdiction J. 
over these particular prisoners, overheard the sentry’s end of 
the telephone conversation. Captain Jones took matters into 
his own hands. Colonel Rice was in Washington. Without | 
consulting a superior, Captain Jones went to the west cage | 
and personally ordered the recalcitrants to go to bed. He 
says they answered him in a “ defiant and disrespectful” man- 
ner. ‘Thereupon he ordered a small garden hose turned upon — 
them. The water failed to send the prisoners to bed. Captain 
Jones then called out the post fire department. He ordered 
the fire hose to be attached to the regular hydrant and the 
nozzle inserted through the wire of the cage. The water was — 
turned on with such power that two men were required to 
hold the nozzle. Both Captain Jones and the man in com- — 
mand at the nozzle say that the stream was played against 
the ceiling, and that the only time it could have come into 
direct contact with the bodies of the prisoners was when the 
nozzle was inserted or withdrawn. The prisoners claim that 
the water was played directly upon them. Several say that 
they were knocked down from their bunks by its force. One 
man is pictured by them as sitting on the floor, in a hysterical 
condition, with the water banging his head from side to side. 
The officer of the day is declared to have shouted, “ Give them 
plenty.” A guard said, “ They’ve been asking for a bath; now 
they'll get it.” There is no denial that the clothing and bed 
clothes of everyone of the prisoners were thoroughly drenched 
whether he had been sleeping peacefully and obeying orders or 
not. There is no denial that the men were left in this condi- 
tion throughout the night. Their mattresses were still wet 
the next day. While none of them is believed to have received 
any permanent injury, several contracted colds and one man 
had inflamed tonsils the next morning. . 

Colonel Rice returned from Washington the morning of 
April 30, and I chanced to arrive at the barracks the same 
day. A board of three officers had already been appointed — 
to investigate the affair; its findings admit all the important | 
parts of the story above set down. 

The responsibility for this affair is clear. It rests upon a 
subordinate officer of the army who took matters into his own 
hands and inflicted upon prisoners of the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks, over whom he had no jurisdiction, a 
form of punishment not recognized i in the official rules govern- 
ing the treatment of those prisoners. When I left Ft. Leaven- 
worth on May 5 the board had just reached its findings and it 
was thought that Captain Jones might be courtmartialed. 


The fact that this incident is chargeable to a subordinate 
“ficer, who acted without authority, is no guarantee against 
»\s repetition. The history of the confinement of conscientious 
uiojectors in the military prison at Ft. Leavenworth contains 
4) number of unauthorized acts of harshness. There has been 
40 policy of persecution or abuse by those highest in command. 
»wWevertheless, individual objectors have been beaten by guards, 


‘joutine of this military institution. Officers of the department 
'f psychiatry and sociology have attempted to pass upon their 


Yaunted by petty questioning concerning their convictions 
hich no other prisoners have had to endure. The fact that 
ome of this treatment has been due to obstinate and apparently 


} consistent conduct on the part of certain objectors does not 
: 

| 
5 


Metract from the seriousness of the main bulk of it. 

All of this is inextricably bound up with the life of an 
*bjector in a military prison. It is inevitable that such a per- 
fon in such a place should be in a hostile environment. Some 
¢ndividuals in authority will always have nothing but con- 


xempt for him and will regard every opportunity to make life 
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difficult for him as one to be eagerly embraced. It is time for 
conscientious objectors to be taken out of a military prison and 
to be sent to some place where they themselves may receive 
some benefit and where they will do the least possible harm to 
others. — 

Colonel Rice would be the last man to oppose such a step. 
The objectors have well-nigh shattered the discipline of his 
institution. ‘They have interfered with its smooth running 
at a dozen points and, added to war-time overcrowding and 
an inferior personnel, have made administration extremely 
dificult. The disciplinary barracks is in some part a training 
school for men who are to be restored to the army. It is also 
a place of confinement for soldiers who have committed every 
shade of statutory crime. What place in such an institution 
have men who refuse to admit that they have done anything 
but follow their consciencies to the logical and bitter end? 

The War Deparment has shown greater wisdom in its 
handling of enemy aliens than of conscientious objectors. 
These, like they, ought to be segregated and kept where they 
will do no harm—at least until the war is over and their power 
to do harm has passed. But‘there are plenty of places where 
the government can send them besides a military prison. ‘They 
could be sent to any one of a number of army posts and kept 
by themselves. ‘The War Department would not be the 
smallest gainer by this arrangement. 

When will it take this obvious and necessary step? 


THE EGOTIST 


(With Apologies to Sir Walter Scott) 


REATHES there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“My brother pines for lack of bread; 
“My sister weeps—uncomforted ; 
“Children who need, but cannot find, 
“Food for the body and the mind, 
“Abound, condemned so piteously 
“To orphanage and poverty. 
“Young men and maidens waste their lives 
“In sweat shops, swarm in human hives, 
“Craving in vain the waving tree, 
“The hills, the lakes, the plains, the sea.” 
If such there be, engrossed in self, 
Despite his honors, power and pelf, 


He hath not found the path that leads 
To happiness through kindly deeds; 
Nor learned to lighten his own load 
By helping others on life’s road— 


Hard at the best. 


For poor or proud, 


There are no pockets in a shroud. 
O. M. in the New York Charity Organization Bulletin 


THE JAPANESE NEIGHBOR 
Hor: OMORI and his American wife started in 


1911 a settlement in a small tenement at Tokyo to 

“create a permanent moral force which should grad- 
ually uplift the neighborhood.” ‘They decided to “ begin with 
showing friendliness to the children.” Gradually the work 
developed, and now there is a regular settlement house with 
four whole-time resident workers and seven other paid work- 
ers. The assistant headworker, D. T. Matsuda, is now in 
this country to study methods of social work, especially in re- 
lation to boys, and is staying at the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York. He has been in this country before, and his com- 
ment on the differences between settlement work in this coun- 
try and his own are interesting. 

To begin with, the Yurin En, the “house of the friendly 
neighbor,” started out in a decidedly suspicious, not to say 
hostile, environment and still has to fight for very existence 
against misunderstanding and prejudice. Considering that 
the late Dr. Omori graduated at Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity and studied at the Y.M.C.A. training school in Spring- 
field, Mass., and that he married an American, it was not 
surprising perhaps that his efforts were regarded as an attempt 
to proselyte for Christianity; the more so when it became evi- 
dent that the new institution was doing things for the people 
without charge—a thing associated in the popular mind with 
missions. ‘This suspicion still exists, though in the eight years 
of its existence the settlement has lived down much open 
opposition. For instance, it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty and after a year and a half of negotiation that the 
Yurin En was able to lease for a children’s playground a 
piece of land adjoining an ancient shrine ground. ‘The chief 
difficulty of all, says Mr. Matsuda, is the absence of any co- 
operative spirit among the Japanese citizens. Not only is it 
practically impossible to bring together those belonging to dif- 
ferent classes in a common aim, but even those of the same class 
if they undertake some common object do not stay combined 
and cannot be relied upon for continued support of that object. 
How to teach that cooperation and the elements of self-govern- 
ment among a people that still is very largely deprived of 
political rights, is one of the biggest and most difficult jobs 
of the settlement, without which its primary function, that of 
serving the social welfare, cannot properly be fulfilled. As 
in American settlements, club work with children and young 
people has been made the basis of that educational effort. 

In these clubs, self-expression is taught as a first step to 
self-government—but not without peculiarly eastern difficul- 
ties. In the first place, since artists are social inferiors, it 
was necessary to overcome very gradually the widespread con- 
_ tempt for dramatic exercises. Next, the long hours of work 
and the complete absence of recreational facilities for the 
poorer classes—except an occasional visit to a moving picture 
show—gave no basis of play habits and recreational traditions 
on which to build. Still further to complicate the matter, 
it was an unheard-of thing to bring young people of opposite 
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sex together for common pleasures though they met daily 
the factories in common work. And, of course, it was, and 
still is, almost impracticable to get different “sets” to meet’ 
together. However, the matter is not hopeless, and on a small | 
scale the Yurin En has created the nearest approach to a | 
really “social” settlement that is possible in Japan today. It 
has admirably equipped and managed playgrounds, it has 
classes in cooking, sewing, flower arrangement, lace making” 
for girls and in a number of handicrafts for boys, and both - 
athletic and dramatic activities for boys and girls. It has a 

library and holds mothers’ meetings. An experiment in joint f 
work for young men and women is the Good Time club, © 
devoted ostensibly to the learning of English. an 


From his recent studies here, Mr. Matsuda is convinced” 
that in addition to further extensions of the present activi- 
ties, his settlement might do a very useful work in infant wel- 
fare. There is, he says, a surplus of medical practitioners at 
Tokyo. But, unfortunately, medical work in that city has re- © 
mained so far almost entirely unsocialized, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get that voluntary medical cooperation which § 
in this country has contributed so materially to public health J, 
work. ‘The financial support of Yurin En is derived in part J}, 

l 
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from fees charged for various services, in part from white 
sympathizers and about one half from Japanese citizens, 
An appeal by Mr. Matsuda for help from Japanese residents 
in this country and from Americans who are interested in 
seeing this little experiment in democratization succeed, is 
backed by Sidney Gulick, Henry A. Atkinson, Hamilton 
Holt, and other influential Americans. 


FOR A NATIONAL BUDGET | 


ITH practically every individual in the country 
V \ affected directly by the heavy national taxation, and 

also indirectly through the increased cost of living | 
which is in part due to the increased cost of operating the na- | 
tional government, it is an opportune time to press for reforms 
in the methods of handling our national finances. A National 
Budget Committee, with temporary offices at 43 Exchange 
place, New York, has been formed for the purpose of organ- 
izing a nonpartisan, nation-wide movement for arousing pub- 
lic sentiment to the point of convincing Congress that the — 
people of the country are in favor of action. Inasmuch as both — 
the Senate and'the House in the closing days of the last Con- 
gress passed a bill—but not the same bill—calling for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the question of in- 
stalling a budget system in the federal government, there is 
reason to hope that our national legislators are ready to be 
convinced of this by a very moderate expenditure of effort. 


There are three reforms which, the committee hopes, will 
be introduced. They are entirely consistent with the constitu- 
tional provisions which prevent the adoption of the English 
budgetary system, and they would not only vastly improve the 
system of handling the funds of the government but would 
ultimately make its administration far more effective: 
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{ 1) The creation of a budget staff, responsible to the Presi- 
4t for preparing, under his direction, an annual consoli- 
«ed estimate and budget for submission by the President to 
Aiagress, and also such supplementary estimates as the Presi- 
jit may request; 
‘2) A provision that all the annual revenue and appropria- 
fn bills be considered by Congress at the same time, and that 
;revenue and appropriation bills be considered in connection 
“h the President’s budget; 
{3) A provision that revenue and appropriation bills shall 
‘subject to amendments to eliminate or reduce any item, but 
}t any proposal for an increase in any item, or for any addi- 
thal items, shall be made the subject of a separate bill, not 
‘be considered until the annual appropriation and revenue 
ils have been passed by both houses. 
{These reforms would establish in Congress the fundamental 
inciple of sound financing: a consolidated financial plan by 
+: executive, and the consideration of both sides of the ledger 
4) the fund-granting power before appropriations are author- 
d. The responsibility for the expenditure of any particular 
‘mn, as between the executive and legislative branches, would 
4 clearly defined; and the people of the country would have a 
‘sis for forming a clearer and saner judgment on the acts 
their representatives in the Congress. 
#An Organizing Committee, for which John T. Pratt is 


Mrk. It plans to organize committees in every state. The 
jairmen of the state committees, together with a national rep- 
fsentative of agriculture, of industry, of labor, and of women, 
Vill constitute an advisory council. The Advisory Council 
Jill then elect an executive committee to manage the affairs of 


le National Budget Committee. 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


HE attorney-general on March 14 made a decision of 

great importance to the holders of war risk insurance 
" policies, a decision which may be expected to put the 
Asurance on a fair footing with insurance written by private 
bmpanies. ‘The act contains a provision limiting to the 
eserve value of the policy, which would be very little in the 
Wrst years, the amount which can be paid to the estate of the 
olicy-holder who leaves no husband or wife, child, grandchild, 
rother or sister, in the case of the war-time insurance. There 
vas doubt as to whether this limitation did not apply also to 
ne converted insurance; but this doubt is now swept away 
ind an insured person now knows that either one of his rela- 
‘ives or his estate will get the whole of his insurance. In 
ther words, somebody will get ten thousand dollars if a man 
3 insured for as much as he can get. 


COUNTY CIVIL SERVICE 
OVERNOR SMITH, of New York, has before him 


for consideration a bill proposing to create county civil 
service commissions. ‘There is such strong opposition 
0 this bill that the governor is expected either to veto it outright 
or to grant a hearing onit. Briefly, the purpose of the measure 
s granting of the power to boards of supervisors to establish 
sounty civil service commissions with civil service lists of their 
ywn, supplanting the state civil service list for county appoint- 
ments. It is feared that this localization will decrease the 
ficiency of the civil service and that the work of the counties 
n such matters as tuberculosis and child welfare will suffer. 
The State Charities Aid Association, commenting upon the 
vill, says: 

One can readily imagine what the situation might be in many coun- 
‘ies, especially the smaller ones, applied to tuberculosis hospital super- 
intendents, county visiting nurses and county children’s agents, if 
sounty civil service commissions were authorized to establish lists 
sonfined to county residents, or to exempt positions from competitive 
*xaminations, so that they might be filled by individuals favored 
for personal or political considerations not in harmony with the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is denied that the state Civil Serevice Commission is in 
need of complementation by a county service. The New 


ting as executive officer for the time being, is already at . 


York state commission is based on a law which contemplated 
a general state system, uniform in its application to the state 
and its civil subdivisions. Even the critics of its operations 
admit that it has built up a procedure which, in spite of some 
failures and shortcomings, is better equipped to meet the 
problems of civil service administration than many different . 
county commissions could be expected to be. 


THE RIGHTS OF ALIENS 
oF HE Supreme Court of. Ohio rendered a decision the 


other day which may have more far-reaching effects 

than contemplated by those immediately concerned. It 
upholds the right of local authorities to use their police powers 
for the exclusion of aliens from businesses which citizens are 
permitted to conduct. The council of the city of Cincinnati 
in February, 1918, passed an amendment to the ordinance 
requiring the payment of license fees for the operation of pool 
tables as follows: “ Provided, however, that no license shall 
be granted to a person who is not a citizen of the United 
States.” Charles Balli, a subject of Greece, sought by a per- 
emptory writ of mandamus to compel the auditor of the city | 
to issue a license to him which he had previously held. ‘The 
lower courts, however, sustained the validity of the amend- 
ment, and the plaintiff appealed. to the Supreme Court of Ohio 
on six separate grounds, including these: 

That this amendment goes beyond the police powers conferred 
upon a municipality by the statutes and recognized by the law of the 
land, and 

That the amendment to the ordinance is unconstitutional under the 
provision of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States which applies equally to aliens as well as to citizens, 
and that the amendment contravenes the existing treaty between the 
United States and Greece, article 1 of which provides that the citizens 
of each of said countries “shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside in 
all parts whatsoever of said territories; to rent and occupy houses 
and warehouses for their commerce, and they shall enjoy generally 
the most entire security and protection in their mercantile transac- 
tions, on condition of their submitting to the laws and ordinances 
of the respective countries.” 

The attorney. for the plaintiff on these grounds, and others, 
argued that the action taken by the city council was against 
the time-honored tradition of this country to afford aliens 
opportunities to grow and develop and to rear their families in 
the atmosphere of freedom; that a good, clean, airy pool-room, 
decently conducted, was a proper’ place for a man to spend a 
fraction of his leisure time and, in these days, had nothing in 
common with the saloon. Why, he asked, should an alien 
not be permitted to conduct a pool-room.of such description? 
“Does not this open up a dangerous line of approach? Is it 
not possible similarly to restrict him from plying certain other 
perfectly legitimate occupations? Can he ultimately be wholly 
barred from following any occupation?”’ Considering all of 
these pleas, the Supreme Court handed down a decision uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the ordinance and denying the 
issuance of the peremptory writ of mandamus on the following 
points. 

1. Local authorities may exercise a degree of discretion in the enact- 


ment of laws regulating under the police power, the operation of such 
lines of business as affect the morals of the community. 

2. ‘The enactment of a municipal ordinance which prohibits the 
granting to one who is not a citizen of the United States of a license 
to operate a billiard or pool-table for hire, is not violative of rights 
conferred by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
but is within the discretion of the municipal authorities. 

The principal motive for the ordinance appears to have 
been the idea that pool-rooms are places where immigrants 
congregate in groups, apart from American influences and 
associations, and that they hinder the process of assimilation. 
George Eisler, director of the Americanization Executive Com- 
mittee of Cincinnati, writes: 

In our opinion, the adjudication as to the constitutionality of a 
municipal ordinance prohibiting the granting of licenses to aliens con- 
ducting pool-rooms will be a great aid in the Americanization of 
the undigested alien elements in our thickly settled foreign neighbor- 
hoods. There is only one danger, that we can see, and that is that 
citizens of the United States, foreign-born and native, are now mak- 
ing efforts to evade the law by taking out the licenses in their names 
and permitting unnaturalized aliens to manage the business for them. 
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This evasion will have to be met with further restriction through 
legislation or administrative regulation in the enforcement of the law. 

The idea underlying the exclusion of aliens from such busi- 
ness pursuits has been frequently contested. Immigrant groups 
from the same country, speaking the same tongue, naturally 
hang together; and the general feeling is that where they are 
prevented from meeting socially in a desirable environment— 
on licensed premises devoted to innocent recreation—they meet 
under other. influences for less desirable pastimes. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
T HERE is now no longer any doubt that the new organi- 


zation of war veterans will play an important part in 

future social legislation. At the three-day meeting in St. 
Louis, last week, the program for the convention in November 
was discussed by delegates representing every state in the 
Union. There was noticeable at this gathering a strong anti- 
prohibition sentiment; and this topic is likely to be fiercely 
debated even though a chance for an effective movement to 
prevent the enforcement of the measure will have passed by 
the time the league is fully organized. The reclamation of 
waste lands also was discussed by some of the speakers, dele- 
gates from Utah and Idaho announcing that they would 
attempt to secure the league’s support for reclamation meas- 
ures in their respective states. A private from Wyoming 
broached the question of compulsory military service, antici- 
pating that a majority of those who have participated in the 
war were probably unconvinced of the desirability of universal 
military training and would be prepared to oppose that idea. 
The admission of Negroes gave rise to debate; representatives 
of southern states being emphatic in the demand that Negro 
soldiers be organized separately. The main purpose of the 
conference was that of adopting a scheme of representation. A 
committee was appointed, however, to draft a “creed” and 
submitted the following outline: 

To inculcate the duty and obligation of citizenship. 

To preserve the history and incidents of our participation in the 
war. 

To cement the ties of comradeship formed in service. 

To protect, assist, and promote the general welfare of all sol- 
diers, sailors and marines and those dependent upon them. 

To encourage the maintenance of individual and national efficiency 
to the end that the American people shall never fail in their obliga- 
tions to humanity. 

To maintain the sacred doctrine of undivided and uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to every principle for which the American nation stands 
in the belief that that doctrine should be the guiding principle of the 
every-day life of every citizen. 


TRAINING NON-COMS OF INDUSTRY 
2 RN up the foreman’s job through technical 


training is a crying need in industry, according to Hollis 

Godfrey, consulting engineer and president of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, who spoke before the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
in New York. Dr. Godfrey calls the foreman the non-com- 
missioned officer of industry, and says that he has an indis- 
pensable function quite distinct from those of the admin- 
istrator and the engineer on the one hand and the craftsman 
on the other. It is his job to transmit the orders of the ad- 
ministrator and the plans of the engineer to the craftsman, 
and if he fails the stream of production is dammed—no mat- 
ter how broad and unobstructed the channels above and be- 
low him. 

The foreman has risen from the ranks, where he had to 
deal with things he could see and touch—the materials were 
before him and he had blueprints to guide him in his work. 
As foreman he is suddenly confronted with the abstract prob- 
lem of getting maximum production. He has to deal with 
materials and men, and he needs to be a sub-engineer and a 
vocational teacher. The foreman’s first need as a sub-engineer 
is recorded experience. This should be available in a special 
department, to be known as the experience division, in every 
plant. There should be blueprints or photographs, worked 
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out by engineers who are expert analysts, to show the fo 
man how the processes under his direction should be car: 
on. All directions should be in terms so simple that the fore 
man can both understand them and transmit them to— 
workmen. One difficulty has been that the foreman got 
orders in the vocabulary of the office and often failed 
translate them into the more limited vocabulary of the work 
ers. For the best and speediest results the foreman sho 
be instructed first concerning the very room he is working 
in. The Froebel kindergarten method of showing him an 
object and then explaining about it should be used. The gen- 
eral principles of machine design and of power which f h 
should know can be imparted afterwards. As a vocatio 
teacher he should be versed in the simple principles of teach 
ing and expression. A defect in “efficiency” systems ha 
been that they did not take into account the art of teach 
ing. War experience in the various countries in speeding 
industrial education has resulted in a great advance in 
art of teaching craftsmen which should be turned to the ber 
efit of American industry. It is important that the foreman 

energies should be focussed on production, and he should not 
have the duty of hiring and firing. To ask him to be a sub- 
engineer and a vocational teacher is enough, without als 0 
requiring him to be a psychologist. 

The teachers of the foremen should be, Dr. Godfrey be- 
lieves, not men inside the shop, but specially trained analytical 
engineers from outside. He has himself had twelve years’ ex- 
perience teaching foremen. He says that the “ reat Amer- 
ican desire to know” and the trait common to most foremen 
of wanting to solve problems for the game’s sake afford ample » 
stimuli to the men to attend classes, even without the stimulus \ 
of the desire for advancement. He believes that one of the 
chief merits of his plan is that there is nothing about it that 
arouses the slightest difference between capital and labor, for 
he has never found a workman who objected to it. ‘ 
a Oh *em—hope all gone,” says one of the old Indians of 

California. He was one of those who as chiefs of their 
tribes either signed or witnessed the signing of the eighteen 
treaties made in good faith with a commission duly authorized - 
by the government of the United States, under these same 
Stars and Stripes which since the days of Betsy Ross have 
flung out to the whole world their challenge to injustice and — 
oppression. Yet a few years ago these same treaties were un-— 
earthed from the legislative catacombs where they had lain un- 
ratified by the senate since the early days of California sena- 
tors who had laid covetous eyes upon Indian prospective gold. - 
In the intervening years these Indians with all their acknowl- 
edged priority of right have suffered and died by the thousands — 
—homeless, school-less, diseased and starved by white aggres-. 
sion, until today only 20,000 remain out of the early 210,000. 

The history of California has been that of no other state 
in the union, and this accounts for a somewhat different and 
rapidly changing condition of the Indians there. ‘This his- 
tory is the main cause of the unprecedented neglect of Indians — 
of California, according to the Rev. F. G. Collett and the 
Rev. Beryl Bishop-Collett, field secretaries and moving spirits — 
of the Indian Board of Cooperation of that state, who are 
at present engaged in a campaign to interest the eastern states 
in their cause. Under the direction of such eminent Califor- — 
nians as David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, Edward 
Hyatt, state superintendent of schools, C. R. Fisher, of the 
Sunday School Association, W. H. Carruth of Stanford, Mrs. 
G. R. Alden (Pansy), the writer, Dana Bartlett, of the state 
Housing Commission, Mrs. Sara Dorr, president of the Cal- 
ifornia W.C.T.U., and others, the Indian Board of Coopera- 
tion has made a thorough study of the situation and is now 
calling for definite remedial legislation. In several years of 
persistent effort it has formulated a program of reconstruc- 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS 
IFTY-TWO year white man make promise, no keep” 


¥ on which, it maintains, involves principles that not only can, 
ot properly applied, bring about the speedy accomplishment of 
sie local Indian task, but which afford an ultimate solution 
fir the entire Indian problem of the United States. 

' These principles are in accord with the oft-declared policy 
»( Secretary Lane of “a radical departure from the paterna- 
‘jstic idea in Indian administration;” and while the present 
sogan of the Indian Board of Cooperation may be said to be 
yipuched in the words of the United States Supreme Court 
iecision which avers that “citizenship and wardship are not 
sacompatible,” it “has always present the vision of the day 
sivhen even our bitterly misunderstood red brother shall be- 
jome not only what he cannot help being, a real American, 
3 cut as well what he will be proud of being, an intelligent 
american.” ‘The plan of procedure in the Indian reconstruc- 
: fon service is based upon the general system of cooperation 
syetween the federal and state authorities; and the main lines 


2 long which the task piles itself up are: 
i 


11. The need of adequate appropriations by Congress for land 
nd improvements thereon for homeless Indians (of whom there are 
till about four thousand) and a more profitable expenditure of gov- 
i rnment money. 


| 2. The more consistent practice of the professed government 
holicies regarding the education of Indian children in the public 
sichools and the appropriation of sums necessary for their education 
“therein, as also for the erection and equipment of school buildings. 
} 3. A more definite and authoritative understanding among the 
‘Sstate and federal officers concerning the care of the indigent Indians 
Wogether with Congressional appropriations to be used in cases of 
. nerit in aiding local authorities. 


> “It is obvious” says the Rev. Beryl Bishop Collett, “ that 

the only right way to solve the entire Indian problem is the 
normal one of making as rapidly as possible of the Indian 
settlements normal citizen communities with all the respon- 
Msibilities and privileges of such communities. The assimila- 
tion necessary for this must be brought about by the daily, in- 
Ycessant intercommunication of the little local school community- 
: center and the Indian home.” 


COURSES IN CURRENT EVENTS 


i NLIKE the boy in the accompanying cartoon, most of 
\ us are not called upon at a moment’s notice to “ tell all 
_ we know” about the league of nations. Yet a knowl- 
Sedge of it, however general or fragmentary so long as it is 
} accurate, will go some way to make discussion of its provisions 
i helpful to our neighbors and contributory to the public good 
} rather than adding to the general confusion of judgment. The 
Sidea of organizing in every community circles for the study of 
iicurrent events to stimulate a love of real knowledge in place 
J of gossip has now taken sufficient root to enable a report of 
} progress. This experiment in a “ university of democracy ” 
§ originated, it will be remembered [see the SuRvEy for October 
€ 26] with Prof. Henry W. Rolfe, of New Hampshire, who 
i spent the winter in organizing such courses in a number of 
communities in the East. 
' An interesting feature of the development is that in nearly 
every town where the effort was made, some slight variation 
i from the original plan was introduced, so that in its execution 
4 as well as in its conception there has been a real adaptation to 
i democratic desires and needs. There was never any intention, 
{ of course, to force upon individual communities an approved 
| syllabus or approved speakers, but in each case the main pur- 
| pose was that of bringing together the local people to inform 
} themselves and discuss among themselves the public questions 
| of greatest concern to them at the time being. That the 
) league of nations should just now come in for the major part 
' of the program only shows how deeply the American people 
' have been stirred by its possibilities and the arguments for and 
against it. The topic, however, is no more than a departure 
in an undertaking which eventually will be just as much con- 
, cerned in the local housing situation, the local problems of 
reconstruction, the town pump or any other subject in which 
neighbors and citizens have a common interest and which they 
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From New York Globe 
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“TIFE’S DARKEST MOMENT” 


must understand properly before they can decide upon it 
wisely. 

Wherever possible, the attempt was made to create a num- 
ber of parallel study courses so as to create by means of a short 
and sharp campaign among many townspeople the necessary 
momentum for the organization of a more permanent ~ 
“school” or study circle. This was done most completely 
and successfully in Concord, Mass. ‘The other centers in 
New England were Cambridge, Northampton and Milton, 
Mass. More recently, there have been lecture schools of a 
similar nature in White Plains, N. Y., and in Plainfield and 
Montclair, N. J. The Head Mistresses’ Association of New 
York city has held a conference with parents of pupils and 
some of the older students at which it was decided to intro- 
duce the movement in the private schools and, through them, 
in some of the suburban communities. The Parents’ League 
of New York city also endorsed the plan, and a local com- 
mittee was formed of which Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, 
Wendell T. Bush, Mrs. George W. Bacon, Mrs. Willard © 
Straight and Mrs. Forbes Hawkes are the executives. 

In Plainfield, the Junior Auxiliaries of the Red Cross in 
six important schools and colleges united on a program in 
which Prof. Neilson, of Columbia, Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, 
of the College of the City of New York, Prof. G. H. Blakes- 
lee, of Clark University, Prof. Raymond G. Gettell, of Am- 
herst College, Glenn Frank, associate editor of the Century 
Magazine and Ralph S. Rounds, of the New York Bar, took 
part. The undertaking has been a great success. In Mont- 
clair, the local newspaper carried a full-page advertisement of 
the community program, which consisted in the discussion of 
the league of nations from the economist’s, the business man’s, 
woman’s, labor’s and the stateman’s points of view, the speaker 
in each case being a well-known and representative person. 
In White Plains, the campaign was started with three forum 
conferences. 

In practically all cases animated discussions at the end of 
the more formal presentation of each subject are reported. In 
fact, some of the speakers refer to the interplay of question and 
answer as by far the most instructive and valuable part of the 
proceedings. ‘The meetings are held in public schools wher- 
ever possible, and the local costs have largely been met from 
collections, with a few larger donations from the principal 
local supporters of the scheme. Hire of halls, where neces- 
sary, publicity, lecture and incidental expenses have, on an 
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average for all the courses held, amounted to about 19 cents 
per attendance. Those desirous of further information should 
write to Prof. H. W. Rolfe, at Concord, Mass. 


DAMAGES FOR STRIKES 


. HE United Mine Workers will have to pay a judgment 
| of $600,000 if the higher courts do not interfere with 

a decision rendered last week by the United States 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis, in a case involving the Coron- 
~ ado Coal Company of Arkansas. ‘This case, which may prove 
to be the most important labor issue ever before the courts of 
this country, grew out of a strike back in 1914. The receiver 
for a group of mining properties involved in the strike brought 
action against the union, alleging a conspiracy to ruin the 
business of non-union operators, and charging that by destruc- 
tion of property and by interference with the operation of 
their properties the mining companies were entitled to damages. 
The jury found the union liable to the extent of $200,000. 
This sum was trebled, in accordance with the terms of the 

Sherman law under which the suit was brought. Costs 
amounted to $200,000, so the total amount ordered to be paid 
by the union reached $800,000. The case was appealed and 
in the decision just reached by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals the award is upheld, but $120,000 claimed by the 
' mining company as accrued interest is not allowed. 

William Green, secretary of the United Mine Workers, 
in an address before the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, pointed out the importance of this case 
to organized labor generally: 


. .. this case is so important that the final decision of it not 
only affects the United Mine Workers’ organization, but it affects 
the well-being, the permanency and the effectiveness of every organi- 
zation affiliated in this great movement. The final decision of this 
case must not be considered as applying to only the United Mine 
Workers’ organization, but it applies to the entire American labor 
movement. If the United Mine Workers can be mulcted under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, as decided by the jury in the federal court 
at Ft. Smith, Ark., because a local strike took place, and as a result 
of that strike certain damages were inflicted upon the coal company 
in that community, then the same can be true when a local strike 
occurs for which an international union is responsible in reference to 
and in relation to any organization affliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The case will undoubtedly be appealed to the Supreme Court 


of the United States. 


STARCHED COLLARS 


HILE frantic attempts are being made in England to 
\ V consolidate her middle class [see the Survey for 
April 12, p. 85], there is rapidly breaking away from 
it a large section which for long considered itself an essential 
part of that class—wage-earners in retail trade, ‘“‘ shop as- 
sistants”’ as they are called in England. In their case, con- 
sciousness of a starched collar was for long the main prop of 
self-respect. Paid, often, lower wages than unskilled laborers, 
working hours as long as those of domestic servants, compelled 
o “sleep in”’—especially in the larger provincial dry-goods 
and department stores—and thus continually under the super- 
vision of their employers, prevented often by “ radius agree- 
ments”’ from transferring their services from one employer 
to another in the same district, these clerks nevertheless felt 
that their interests lay with the indefinite, respectable, shaved 
and black-coated middle class rather than with men in over- 
alls and of uncouth speech and manners. 

Gradually a change set in. The late William C. Anderson 
and a number of others among those who later took leading 
parts in the labor movement have graduated from the hum- 
ble ranks of the shop assistants’ union which slowly, and 
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with many a defeat from middle class snobbery, was gra 
ually built up its present strength. ‘The multiple sto 
managers, because of their relative responsibilities the most 
haughty of their vocational group, have become to a large 
extent its pioneers in the fight against exploitation. T 
adoption of a trade union point of view became complete at . 
joint conference of “ masters and men” which recently took | 
place in Westminster, when representatives of the shop assist- 7) 
ants, warehousemen and clerks asked on behalf of three mileuay) 
lion workers on the fringe of the middle class for the estab- i 
lishment of a trades board for the distributive trades, to de 
termine minimum wages for the different branches of wor 
Since many employers are inclined towards this measure, it is 7) 
likely that this large extension of minimum wage regulation AW 
will speedily take place. F 
Reconstruction in the Retail Trade was the subject of an 
address, recently, by one E. W. Busby, a successful dry- 
goods dealer in Bradford. He did not quite agree with the 
wholehearted condemnation of the living-in system which, h 
believed, could be radically improved. He deplored the lo 
wages which had been customary in the past and went on re 
ord as a warm advocate of a standard minimum wage scal 
“The trade,” he said, ‘‘ has had every reason, in the pas 
to be reticent on the subject. The time has come to wipe out (ff 
the stigma that, in order to live and dress according to the 7), 
needs of the high-class show-room, many girls were driven by 
low wages to yield to the enticements of unmitigated scound- 
rels. ‘This black smear on the page of drapery trade history 
must be wiped out for ever. It is not yet obliterated.” ; 
He recalled the saying of an employer, when asked to con-— . 
tribute to the upkeep of an athletic field for his employes: 
“When we have finished with our employes, they should 
have no energy left,” and predicted that the attitude towards — 
hours of work iapled in that remark, still common, would — 
not do for the future. By providing more reasonable condi , 
tions, employers would improve the status of the trade and 
gradually attract a superior class of workers, a matter of con-_ 
siderable and growing importance to the employers themselves. — 


CHURCH COOPERATION ; 


T. LOUIS church federation scores two points to its | 
G creait Four of its churches—the Westminster and Cen-— 

tral Presbyterian, the Union Avenue Christian and the 
Pilgrim Congregational—have combined to erect a large 
building for a community center, instead of each one of these 
large churches attempting this line of work by itself. 
The building will be under the control and management of 
the four churches, but open to the entire community. This 
cooperative enterprise is an outgrowth of a recent series of 
union meetings held by the four congregations. The building 
will be located at the center of a large residential district. St. 
Louis has been chosen as the city in which the Inter-Church 
World Movement will make its first city survey. The fed- 
eration hopes to have the headquarters of the nation-wide 
survey located in that city. 


CHICAGO NEXT 


“HE foreign child-welfare experts who are in this 
country at the invitation of the federal Children’s 
Bureau [see page 268] followed their initial conference 
at Washington with a second one in New York. On May 
19-20 they are to be in Chicago. The Chicago committee, of 
which Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, 505 Tower building, is chair- 

man, has arranged general ponsereneee and round table discus- | 
sions in Cooperation with all the Chicago and Illinois agencies 

interested in child welfare. 
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WELCOME committee in every 
‘A congregation in the country to 
+ * render real service to returned sol- 


i 
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s ers and sailors is the basis of a cam- 
fign launched by the Brotherhood of 
sf. Andrew, a laymen’s organization in 
s%e Episcopal church. The brotherhood 
‘Jan follows no set formula but centers 

jound the industrial, social and religious 
je of the returning man. “ Every 
Hiurch in the country has proudly dis- 
he a service flag, and it is our aim 
‘1 
a 
a 


have every church show its apprecia- 


elon and duty to the men for whom the 
vice stars stand,’ says F. S. Tits- 
orth; executive secretary, who is direct- 
g the campaign. “‘It is not enough to 
‘ve these men a cordial hand-shake and 
pat on the back. ‘They need real help 
ha practical way. What organization 
better equipped to do this than the 
banurch ?”: 
!) The brotherhood plan puts the prob- 
4m squarely up to the individual church, 
Walling upon each congregation to organ- 
“ze a welcome committee of its active 
@aymen. Each committee should elect a 
Shairman and a secretary and appoint 
fuch subcommittees as may be necessary 
%o accomplish its purpose effectively. In 
mall communities it has been suggested 
Qhat several churches work together on 
# joint committee. The work of such a 
H:ommittee falls into four phases of the 
f-eturning man’s life: his family, his job, 
Pris social life and his church life. 
1 The committee, it is suggested, should 
Teall on the man’s family so that it may 
Oxnow the home conditions. Many 
families are in need of aid, but not 
énecessarily financial aid. Both the man 
and his family should be made to feel 
that the committee stands ready to help. 


Active business men on the commit- 
ftee should interview the returned man 
and give him counsel and advice as well 
)as help, so that he may be fitted into the 
| job best suited to his ability. “The com- 
(mittee should also interview local busi- 
) ness men so it may be informed and in 
| touch with jobs that are open. Many of 
| these men will be keen for more educa- 
| tional advantages. They should be ad- 
) vised and helped to secure further train- 
) ing. 

All phases of entertainment planned 
in the community for the returning men 
are to be studied, the committee cooper- 
ating whenever possible with these plans. 
Invitations are sought to bring the re- 
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THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


~The Church Welcome Committee 


turned men together in small groups at 
the homes of various members of the 
committee, arrangements being made 
when possible to have one of the men 
back for a longer time invited to the 
same home at the same time. The men 
should not be made to feel that they are 
being patronized. To this end, as 
they return and are welcomed they auto- 
matically become members of the com- 
mittee and plan with the other members 
the best ways and means of welcoming 
those who will return later. ‘The key- 
note of the whole plan is to help the 
other fellow, absorbing him into active 
fellowship in the community and church 
life and enlisting his constructive co- 
operation to the end that the functions 
of both may be conserved and quickened. 


The fourth phase, the man and his 
church life, says the brotherhood, will 
be well advanced when the three other 
phases have been developed and show 
results of the committee’s effort. ‘The 
man will have been brought into close 
touch with the church. It should be 
held in mind that whenever possible the 
returned man should come to church 
with his family to render thanks and to 
reconsecrate his life to God. The com- 
mittee should see that seats are always 
ready for assignment to returned men 
and their families, especially where pews 
are rented and the family has no regular 


sittings. Arrangements should be made 
for a memorial service to the men who 
have died, urgent invitations being sent 
to every man returned, which ask him to 
be present as a tribute to the memory of 
his deceased comrades. ‘The returned 
men should be urged to look up and in- 
vite all of their unchurched comrades in 
the community to join with them and 
they should be welcomed and included 
in the same manner as those whose 
names appear on the honor roll of the 


church. 


The meetings of the committee should 
be regular, not less frequent than twice 
a month, when views should be ex- 
changed, fellowship developed, and the 
practical problems of Christian living 
and the development of the church’s in- 
fluence in the community discussed. It 
would be well in the interests of Chris- 
tian unity if a union might be made with 
other church organizations. 


National leaders of the Red Cross, 
the United States Employment Service, 
the War Camp Community Service and 
many others have given hearty endorse- 
ment and are cooperating in the plan. 
As a result of this united effort which 
was only recently launched, many such 
committees have already been formed. 
It is planned, however, to push the idea 
until every congregation has its own 
church welcome committee to greet and 
to serve its returning men. ‘ 


RocErR DANIELS. 


Finding Misspelled Families 


D: you ever, after a long and 


difficult investigation of a family, 

learn that your own agency al- 
ready had a fat history of that same 
case under another spelling of the name? 
The occasions when you have made that 
provoking discovery are probably far 
outnumbered by the instances where the 
two records of the same family have 
remained unidentified in the files. 
Methods have been devised for elim- 
inating such duplications; we are 
familiar with the street file method, the 
cross-reference card, the ‘‘see also 
under ” card, and other systems. A new 
method has, however, been suggested to 
the writer, and has proved so highly 
successful that a brief account of it may 
interest case-workers. 

The plan came to be adopted in this 
way. The Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 
dation is installing for the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies a centralized 


record system which is to take the place 
of its confidential exchange. “This new 
system is to combine in one file of family 
records all of the basic social informa- 
tion now scattered through the records 
of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, the 
public schools, the various courts, and 
other public agencies. In order to con- 
solidate this information successfully it 
was necessary to have the most effective 
and yet the simplest possible system for 
identifying families with misspelt or 
variously spelt names. The plan adopted 
for this purpose has worked amazingly. 
The basic idea of the plan is to code 
the names in such a way that practi- 
cally no probable variation in spelling 
will affect the filing of the coded name. 
This is accomplished by lumping to- 
gether in the code the letters most often 
mistaken for each other in copying names 
or in recording them by ear. The code 
is as follows: A represents a, e, i, 0, U, 
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w, and y. 5 represents b, f, p, and v. 
© represents -c; g, 3;'k,.q,\ s; x, ‘and. z. 
D represents d and t. L represents it- 
self only. M represents m and n. R 
represents only r. H is ignored entirely 
in coding. Double letters, and places 
where letters with the same code sign 
occur together, are represented by a 
single letter; there are no double or 
triple letters in the code. Such final 
letters as would be represented by A are 
dropped. The entire name, including 
the initial letter of the surname and the 
first name, are coded for purposes of 
indexing. The birth year of the head of 
the family and the wife’s name are also 
used, where necessary, for filing. Middle 

names are not considered in indexing, 
though they are used in identifying 
doubtful cases. The coding is done 
mentally and not written out. A very 
little practice makes it possible to read 
the names very rapidly according to code. 
With two weeks’ practice girls are sort- 
ing and filing over five hundred cards in 
a seven-hour day. 

The striking facts about the results of 
the new system are the number of cases 
in which the name of a family is spelt 
so differently in different records that 
the card would not be located in an ordi- 
nary alphabetical file, and the large pro- 
portion of these cases where other index- 
ing systems would not have located the 
other spelling. In order to indicate the 
working of the plan the following list 
of a few of the names actually identified 
during the first few weeks of operation 
is given. In this list each group of 
names, coded the same was found to refer 
to a single family: 


Name As WRITTEN CopED 
Weickard ACARD 
Wickard ACARD 
Outley ADL 
Oatley ADL 
Elizehanni ALACAM 
Elyzenni ALACAM 
Alsner ALCMAR 
Alzner ALCMAR 
_ Fisher BACAR 
Fischer BACAR 
Badz BADC 
Baadz BADC 
Bohnlein BAMLAM 
Boehnlein BAMLAM 
Pearmen BARMAM 
Pierman BARMAM 
Brintz BRAMDC 
Printz BRAMDC 
Shafer CABAR 
Schhafer CABAR 
Schaeffer CABAR 
Cheykowski CACAC 
Shaykowsky CACAC 
Kohlweis CALAC 
Kolweis CALAC 
Goen CAM 
Gain CAM 
Sinnhuber CAMABAR 
Sumhuber CAMABAR 
Gayar CAR 
Jayre CAR 
Kaire CAR 
Scorcsick CARCAC 


Szorcsik CARCAC 
Claus CLAC 

Klaus CLAC 

Schmitt CMAD 
Schmidt _CMAD 
Langfeld LAMCBALD 
Longfeld LAMCBALD 
Neas MAC 

Nies MAC 

Mueller MALAR 
Mehler MALAR 
Roszmann RACMAM 
Rossmann RACMAM 
Ratermann RADARMAM 
Ratterman RADARMAM 
Reumer RAMAR 
Renwer RAMAR 
Randalph RAMDALB 
Randolf RAMDALB 


Of course, in order to identify, or even 
to locate in the files these records, it was 
necessary to utilize first names and other 
identifying information. 

The fact to be noted about these in- 
stances is the impossibility of locating 
the misspelled names under other sys- 
tems than that used. Street files would 
not have served, for in many cases the 
address of the family is different in the 
different records. “The usual cross-ref- 
erence method and the combining of 
variations in spelling would not have 


A Little Shop Committee System 


ROBABLY one of the smallest in- 

dustrial plants in the United States 
with a shop committee system is the 
Pittsfield Machine and Tool Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. ‘There are scarcely 
more than one hundred employes in 
this plant and yet, late last summer, em- 
ployes joined with employer in request- 
ing a wage adjustment from the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and advice as 
to what form of shop committee should 
be installed. 

Something was happening in this 
plant which is happening in thousands 
of American factories. The old order 
was passing. The personal relation still 
remained between employer and employe, 
but the employes had begun to feel the 
sweep of the currents of the modern 
labor movement, and the majority of 
the skilled ones, toolmakers, machinists, 
and so on, had joined the union. The 
company did not care—it was genuinely 
indifferent whether the men belonged to 
the union or not, but its policy was to 
deal with its men as employes, with em- 
ployes alone, not with union delegates. 
It seemed as if the old personal "pela. 
tions must sooner or later be strained to 
the breaking point. 

The shop committee offered a way 
out. Through the instrumentality of 
the shop committee, the company could 
deal collectively with the employes, 
union and non-union alike. It could 
deal with them all, and it could be cer- 
tain that when the committee came in it 
was legally entitled to speak for the en- 


helped in most of these cases, for 
are, for the! great part, unusual var 
tions of uncommon names. Even 
phonetic code method which retains { 
initial letter of the surname would 
have helped in the three instances w 
the initial varied. a 
In addition to its prime value in ] 
cating varied spellings of the same name; 
the system has several incidental ads] 
vantages. Secrecy is one of the out 
standing good points, especially for 
confidential exchange. No one unfami 
liar with the system can locate a reco 
in the files. While the code can 
learned quickly, those who have not 
at least a little practice in the use of the a 
files cannot find a card. ‘This prevents 
surreptitious gaining of confidential in 
formation by unauthorized  persor 
Ease in sorting for filing is achieved | 
the reduction of the number of letters: 
from the 26 of the ordinary alphabet tog 
the 7 of the code, for this makes it pos 
sible to use a smaller number of piles 
when sorting. ‘To locate a record it is 
not necessary to look under several dif- 
ferent spellings; each family for which | 
complete information is available has 
one and only one possible place in the 
file. HorNeELu Harr. — 
‘ 


tire plant. And for the men’s side of | 
it, there was nothing to prevent them 
from joining the union and remaining 
bound by union rules and practices, 
They could always consult with the : 
union before signing up to any agree 
ment arrived at by means of the shop 
committee. Moreover, through _ the - 
education in collective bargaining whidi 
the non-union men would secure from 
the shop committee system, there was 
every chance of obtaining new union 
members. The shop committee, in 
other words, seemed to the thoughtful _ 
judgment of both sides te be the next 
logical step in industrial relations. 
An examiner of the War Labor” 
Board sat in conference with the me 
and the management in working out 
the shop committee system. It was very 
simple because the plant was so small. 
Most of the men worked in one large 
ground floor room, and upstairs there” 
were about twenty-five girls winding — 
wire for telephone apparatus. It was 
decided to elect a committee of three to 
represent the entire plant, giving the | 
girls one place on it. For some reason, 
however, the girls declined to nominate 
a candidate. Due notice was posted 
of the election. When the time came, 
4:30 one afternoon, everybody stopped 
working. The foreman absented him- | 
self and the government man ran the | 
election. The polls were kept open a_ 
couple of hours so that the night force 
might have an opportunity to vote. The 
ballots were counted by the government 
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4. and a committee on elections from 
‘workers, and the results were posted. 
What was done may seem too simple 
4 ave occasioned all this trouble to do. 
@ many important things are very 
ple. This particular shop committee 
(yom was very important because it re- 
Bblished the old relations—it bridged 
dc the end of one industrial era and 
‘the way to the next. 

i Wiiiiam L. SToppARD. 


OHIKING” AS THE LEADER 
i SEES IT 

OW that the “hiking” days are 
1 here and settlement club workers, 
gong other hard-working leading citi- 
‘is, try to decide whether taking a 
Hty of young people away from city 
Hvements into the open country is 
Hasure or penalty, the following 
Yambling rules” from an English or- 
fnization celebrated for the pure joy- 
sness of its country outings may be of 
#erest—and encouragement: 


Punctuality is the soul of wit. — 

WFollow your loser, don’t stone him, he is 
fing his best; he guarantees to lose you only 
i beautiful places; he will try to find him- 
Hf on the map. 

No arguing—he who argues in God’s 


Huntry is always in the wrong. Leave dis- 
jtings for the town. 


No singing out of tune. Comic singers, 
jany should be discovered, had better send 
i), address of their cremator. 

o paper or rubbish to be left about. This 
pihe unpardonable sin. 
§Teetotalers not to be too boisterous. 


§/Those who grumble when the loser’s lost 
mil have to take the map and lead. 

}.A moon is arranged, and the weather will 
| right. Persons who think otherwise can 
ave their money returned. 

» Last year’s jokes are not current on this 
jurney. 


WHY NOT “CHARACTERS” 
FOR EMPLOYERS ? 
4 NDER this title, a correspondent in 
| Co-Partnership discusses the one- 
ydedness under the present arrange- 
nent which gives the prospective em- 
Wloyer all the information he needs 
Nbout a prospective employe but no in- 
formation vice versa. An English 
fourt recently decided that a workman 
sonsidering himself unjustly accused of 
facompetence and unfitness by an em- 
jloyer whose services he is leaving, in a 
* character” sent on inquiry to a pub- 
yc employment bureau, cannot force that 
mureau to produce the report so as to 
ynable him to take action for libel. This 
neans that a dishonest employer has the 
means of venting his spite against a 
former employe without running the 
langer of being held to account for the 
accuracy of his statements. The better 
he public employment system is func- 
‘ioning, the greater of course is the harm 
hus done the employe. 

Some of the British unions are dis- 
cussing the possibility of establishing 


PROGRAM OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING FOR 1919 ADOPTED AT THE 
RECENT CONFERENCE IN CLEVELAND 


General aim 


Improved public health nursing standards through proper education, effec- 
tive legislation, supply of qualified teachers and executives. 

Extension of service to entire citizenship and adding to present bedside care, 
nurse’s attendance upon delivery of parturient women. 


. Program for 1919 pians to: 


1. Increase the immediate and the permanent supply of public health nurses. 

2. Extend opportunities for public health nursing education, both in post- 
graduate and undergraduate schools. 

3. Supplement and extend work of public health nurses by training and em- 
ployment of trained attendants under supervision of public health nurses. 

4, Encourage development of community programs of public health nursing 
service as a public utility, its ultimate aim being municipal and county 
units. / 

5. Stimulate state legislation looking toward state direction of public health 
nursing under immediate guidance of divisions of public health nursing 
within state departments of health, with a qualified public health nurse 
as chief of division. 

6. Endeavor to secure perpetuation of division of public health nursing 
created for the period of the war within the U. S. Public Health Service. 


This program is being carried out as indicated below: 


1. Educational work, under educational secretary and committee. 
(a) Immediate increase of supply of public health nurses by: 

(1) Scholarship fund. (The Red Cross has granted half and the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing plans to raise 
remainder of $150,000. This fund is to be available to nurses 
returning from military duty, to senior students, and to other 
women specially qualified.) 

(2) Assistance in development of new postgraduate courses. 

(3) Assistance in summer institutes. 

(b) Development of plans for permanent supply by: 

(1) Introduction of informal instruction into selected training 
schools for nurses. 

(2) Rockefeller Conference Committee looking toward experiment 
in reorganization of nursing education to include public health 
nursing training. 

(c) Development of courses for trained attendants to supplement nursing 


service. 

(d) Informal educational propaganda through package library, designed 
to assist field workers and others (thirty-two state branches formed 
and operating). ; 

(e) Monthly magazine to all members and others on subscription. 

2. Extension work under direction of extension secretaries. 

(a) Development of community programs of public health nursing which 
are to provide for 100 per cent of the citizenship—under direction of 
extension secretaries. 

(1) County demonstrations in cooperation with federal Children’s 
Bureau in behalf of maternal and infant conservation among 
different racial groups. 

(2) Assistance in organization and reorganization of municipal and 
county units, i. e., Westchester county, N. Y., and of public 
health nursing associations, as in Pittsburgh, Rochester, Kansas 
City. National Social Unit Organization, Cincinnati. 

(b) Promotion of the following by entire staff: 

Provision for nursing care to maternity cases during delivery; Con- 

tinuous service by providing supervised attendant service; Addition 

of hourly service, made available to all; Addition of supervised 
trained attendants to public health nursing staffs..° 
3. Legislation, under guidance of secretary and legal adviser. 

(a) Immediate objective, establishment of division of public health nursing 
- Kye States Public Health Service and in state departments 
of health. 

(b) To stimulate and support proper state and national health legislation 
pertaining to nursing affairs, i. ¢, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Michigan are endeavoring to secure superintendents of public health 
nursing and county funds for public health nursing. 

4. Constructive publicity, under direction of expert publicity secretary: 

- (a) Articles in popular magazines. (b) Public health nursing film. (c) 
Posters. (d) Leaflets. (e) Lectures on Chautauqua circuits. (f) 
Through Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

5. The organization maintains an office in New York city as headquarters; 

An extension office in Chicago; an editorial office in Cleveland; a ways and 
means Office in Cleveland; 

And includes in its program the immediate placing of an extension office 
in ue South and far West, with an extension secretary in charge of 
each. 

Permanent Bureau of Occupations under direction of assistant secretary; 
and half share in maintenance of Red Cross Bureau of Information for 
nurses returning from military duty. 
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similar ‘“‘ private and confidential’ re- 
ports on employers for which they can- 
not be held responsible any more, under 
the decision given, than employers are 
for their reports on é¢x-employes. If a 
man has been the victim of unreasonable 
persecution, his union would take up 
his case and, after investigation, go so 
far as to warn not only-all members of 
the union, but also the public employ- 
_ ment bureau, against the particular em- 
ployer, stating the case against him. 
This particular correspondent would go 
further. He would have the unions 
keep a detailed record of all causes for 
which members are dismissed by dif- 
ferent employers and on the basis of that 
register from time to time revise their 
general opinion of each employer in the 
trade. 

There would thus be created another 
strong incentive for good labor policy. 
An employer who, finding a man un- 
suited for the work he was doing, tried 
him out in one or more other positions 
for which he might be qualified, would 

_stand higher in the opinion of the trade 
than an employer who dismissed him on 
the spot; reasonable investigation of 
complaints would be a point in favor. 
Excessive power in the hands of over- 
zealous foremen, who would dismiss men 
for trifling errors, would be a point 
against the individual employer. 


EDUCATION IN THE MEANING 
OF PROBATION 


ROBATION is “under fire” in 
Erie county, New York. The criti- 
cisms of the system rest upon two chiet 
indictments. First, it tends to convey 
the impression that everybody is entitled 
to be caught once in a serious crime and 
to avoid punishment other than being 
placed on probation; it is thought that 
this punishment is of negligible severity, 
and that instead of acting as a deterrent 
it is, in effect, “an encouragement to 
others to go and do likewise.” The sec- 
ond count is that the probation system 
invites sentimentalism in the treatment 
of vicious characters. 

The. criticisms, of course, are not 
sound; nevertheless, they are sufficient 
to merit the most careful consideration. 
If the publicity attendant on any proba- 
tion case is presented to the public in a 
careless way, it undoubtedly conveys the 
suggestion that the convicted man has 
been “ let off,” and likewise that the pro- 
bation office is a sort of clearing-house 
for such of the maudlin sentiment of the 
community as may center its attention on 
delinquents. These are unfortunate im- 
pressions, and yet among the uninitiated 
the opinion is likely to prevail. 

In an effort to counteract the evils 
of this situation, we have published from 
time to time something on the principles 
which guide the Probation Department 
of the Erie county courts, pointing out 
that it is not our purpose to have delin- 
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quents escape punishment iamenat 
nately but, so far as the welfare of so- 
ciety will permit, to salvage as much 
as we safely can of the economic and 
social losses arising from indiscriminately 
imprisoning people convicted of offenses. 
We have shown instances where instead 
of urging leniency or the semi-freedom of 
probation, we have urged that certain 
professional criminals and others whose 
predilections and temperament poirit to 
an habitually criminal state of mind, be 
given even longer terms than the judges 
have finally meted out to them. We 
have attempted to show also how we 
have urged that the disposition of our 
delinquents be made on the basis of a 
scientific analysis of the offender’s mental 
and physical capabilities rather than 
upon the theory that “the punishment 
should fit the crime.” 

In brief, our defense which, I feel, has 
been a most successful one, has been that 
indiscriminate probation is likely to be as 
harmful as indiscriminate imprisonment, 
and that the corollary of this proposition 
so readily acceptable to the opponents of 
probation provides all of the justification 
needed by a probation service intelli- 
gently administered. 

The discussion of the question in the 
press which continued for a couple of 
weeks has been most valuable in help- 
ing the people of Buffalo and Erie county 
to a better understanding of probation 
as it is—an intelligent method of pro- 
tecting society from loss rather than as 
a supposed means of visiting sentiment- 
ality upon enemies of society. 

The criticisms were induced by a 
“wave of crime” which occurred dur- 
ing January. An unusual number of 
robberies and other serious crimes were 
committed during that month, and it 
was charged that ‘‘ the lenient attitude 
of the courts in the use of probation ” 
was responsible. No consideration ap- 
parently was given to the fact that 15,- 
000. to 25,000 persons had been jobless, 
or that law enforcement had been lax 
or that a serious lack of discipline existed 
in the Police Department, permitting 
wide-open gambling and vice, as dis- 
closed by a Grand Jury inquiry and 
public police investigation still in 
progress. 

Probation has been developed on a 
sound basis in Erie county. ‘The judges 
have great faith in the value of the ser- 
vice, and the records show that, during 
the year 1918, about 46.1 per cent of 
the offenders who appeared in the 
supreme and county courts were re- 
leased on probation. Practically all of 
these persons were convicted of felonies. 
Over 70 per cent of those so released 
are eventually discharged as “‘im- 
proved,” and less than 5 per cent of 
those so discharged during the past ten 
years have ever returned to court. 

There are three probation depart- 
ments in the county, and while there 


is no coordination of effort among tl 
nevertheless there is a mutual un 
standing of the problems involved 
a well defined plan in the develop 
of a more satisfactory and _ intelli 
probation technique which will 
mately result in the working out of 
fective standards in case-work. Oy 
loading of cases, lack of clerical assis 
ance and other administrative evils 1 
sponsible for some of the criticisms 
constantly being eliminated, and the 
cussion in progress will give impetu 
the officials’ efforts in this direction. 
The discussion which has continu 
for several weeks has most effecti 
aroused the community ‘conscience 
regard to the causative factors of crin 
This is perhaps the most beneficial effec 
it has had. ff 
JosEePH P. Morpuy, | 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL WOR K 
IN MINES 


Fok more than a year the Division 
of Health Standards of Care, of 
the Study of Methods of Americaniza- 
tion, has been making investigations 0: 
the problem of the immigrant employe e 2 
insofar as it relates to health standards : 
and care. Linda James, assistant to the = 
chief of the division, Michael M. Day 
Jr., has recently visited the iron rang 
of northern Minnesota and the copper 
range in upper Michigan and has gath- 
ered very interesting data on industria 
medicine in these sections. 

The health work which stands oul 
most prominently is that which the 
mining companies have developed for 
the care of their workers. The type of 
organization of industrial medicine in 
vogue in the mining regions is known 
as “‘ contract practice.” Of the people 
on these ranges 75 to 93 per cent are’ 
of foreign stock. Consequently, prob- 
lems of the health of the immigrant and 
of the community health are one and 
the same. The cost of the health work 
of the companies, arranged for by them, 
is borne by the workers, the mining 
companies taking a certain amount each 
month from the pay of the employes for 
this purpose. This contribution ranges” 
from 75 cents to $1.50 a month and is 
obligatory. In the days before compen: | 
sation laws an additional amount of 25 
cents a month was deducted for a sick 
benefit fund which paid $1 a day benefit | 
for two to three months; but since the | 
company has been made responsible for 
accident care and compensation this 
deduction has been stopped by most 
companies, although payment from ac- 
cumulated funds in a few treasuries is 
still going on. 

Among the responsibilities which the 
company doctor (paid by the workers) 
undertakes are accident care, free medi- 
cines, hospitalization, medical care for 
the. man and his family. Dental care 


| 
i 
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‘not included nor is fitting the eyes 
jth glasses. Additional charges are 
sade for board in hospital, for opera- 

un outside of the line of employment, 
.d for obstetrical care. Most of the 
lysicians have their private hospitals, 
+i that in towns of from eight to ten 
ssousand in population there are some- 
» mes as many as three 20- to 30-bed hos- 
jtals, some of them ill-adapted for the 
souirposes. The contract surgeon, who 
intracts with the company for the care 
|| all the workers in the mine, employs 
ee or two assistant physicians and a 
jarse for hospital work. Only a very 
))w companies have new men examined 
fore employment, and then, in most 
ibe for the purposes of elimination. 
y There are no labor unions in any of 
bhe three ranges although there have 
{zen several strikes in the past two 
bjecades. At present the open shop and 
jie suppression of unionism prevail. 
nf On the copper ranges in Michigan 
ane medical arrangements differ slightly. 
(here the physicians are mostly em- 
loyed by the mining companies on 
jalaries and the hospitals are either built 


i: 
at 
, 


Sn 


y the companies themselves or else dis- 
ensaries are maintained and use made 
'f the community hospitals. Fifty cents 
wx one dollar a month per member is 


ee id 


leducted by the company from the pay 
Svnvelope of the miners.. The doctors 
Yerform the same work as they do on 
he Mesaba Range except that here they 


ay more emphasis on dispensary work. 
t The companies, as well as the con- 
kract surgeons, express themselves as 
@loing a tremendous amount of good to 
i helpless and ignorant group of foreign- 
‘ers who would suffer greatly if the 
Wsystem were dropped. ‘That the em- 
Yoloyes are compelled to finance the 
Mscheme and that it is administered en- 
irely by the company seemed to most 
Jof them perfectly just. As to the miners, 
most of them apparently give no thought 
‘to the system, accepting its advantages 
Hwithout question. There are many, 
Hhowever, who regard it as one of the 
righteous causes for the labor unrest that 
jis to be found on these three ranges. 
‘The arbitrary support of the contract 
‘system, the autocratic administration of 
§the funds and lack of choice of a doctor 
Hare a few of the things that are stren- 
Guously objected to by these workers. 
) Accusations are also made as to the poor 
| grade of medical care and it is claimed 
} that employes are hurried back to work 
» before they are able to return. 
| Miss James also reports that on the 
) Mesaba Range there is a large number 
lof chiropractors and other irregular 
/ practitioners who seem to be thriving. 
' Medical quackery seems to be more 
, prominent here than on the other two 
‘ranges, perhaps because this is the 
wealthiest. 
The investigator’s report advocates a 

more democratic management of the 


1 


medical care of the workers—allowing 
the man a choice of coming in under the 
system or a free choice of physicians— 
and proper representation in the man- 
agement, addition of sick benefits, em- 
ployment of public health nurses, the 
development of dental facilities and im- 
provement of the health service of vil- 
lages and towns. G. M. P. 


CITY AID FOR POOR HOME — 
OWNERS io - EY 
NDOUBTEDLY the most seri- 
ous hindrance to full enforcement 
of housing codes and regulations is the 
poverty of many house owners, especially 
those owning the worst class of prop- 
erty, most in need of repairs and altera- 
tions. A. A. Greenbaum, chief of the 
Bureau of Sanitation in the Division of 
Health of Toledo, Ohio, suggests the 
creation of a revolving fund by the city 
to assist these persons, especially in the 
instalment of sanitary plumbing includ- 
ing the connection from the house to 
the sewer. The Toledo City Journal 
says of this recommendation: 

As is the case in nearly all health boards, 
probably, that of Toledo has realized that 
to require certain owners of the smaller class 
of houses to install and make immediate 
payments on a complete system of modern 
plumbing is a hardship which in some cases 
might even cause the owner to lose his 
property. The use of a fund in the control 
of the bureau of the department of health 
to be used in this way would seem to furnish 
the means of meeting this situation and 
would probably result in fewer instances of 
the department refraining from enforcing 


Tue INsTRUCTOR, THE MAN AND THE JOB 
By Charles R. Allen. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
373 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.58. 


An indispensable book for manufacturing 


companies. which desire to organize the 
training of their own employes has been 
prepared by Charles R. Allen of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, re- 
cently in charge of instructor training for 
the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 


The Instructor, the Man and the Job deals 
with the method of analysis and classifica- 
tion of trade knowledge, the arranging of 
that knowledge in an effective order for in- 
structing, something of the special peda- 
gogy—that is, the method of getting that 
classified knowledge into the minds of 
students, the detail of planning lessons, and 
the organization of the school itself. 

The book is not literature, and it is much 
too explicit and wordy for light reading. 
Every merely educated man who reads this 
book will condemn it; every educator will 
praise. The prolixity that tires any mind 
of ready comprehension will be recognized 
by teachers as reiteration necessary to get 
the text across to its audience. It is no 
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regulations and ordinances because of pity 
for the owner. 

Another element in the situation is, of 
course, that the plumbing requirements 
in many cities are unreasonably harsh 
and unelastic in application to the small_ 
house. In Toledo, for instance, a sur- 
vey on behalf of the U. S. Public Health 
Service in 1916 stated that the plumbing 
code was too’ elaborate and laid an un- 
just burden on small owners. This mat- 
ter came up prominently the other day 
in a difference of opinion between the 
United States Housing Corporation and 
the city engineer of New London, Conn. 
Because of the extravagant sanitary re- 
quirements of that city, the federal 
authority decided that it was not worth 
while to go on with its housing scheme. 
It even went so far as to discontinue the 
completion of 116 houses, badly needed, 
of which only 3 per cent have been built. 
In the letter ordering the abandonment, 
L. K. Sherman, director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing, says: 

We are not going to proceed as violators 
of the law, but we have decided to abandon 
the entire New London development rather 
than submit to the injustice of an archaic, 
obsolete and unwarranted plumbing code that 
adds to the existing high costs to burden the 
home builders, owners and renters. We will 
not be consistent in our relations with the 
numerous other municipalities which permit 
the simplified plumbing if we relinquish the 
same class of plumbing in New London. We 
cannot justify ourselves in establishing a 
precedent there for expenditures which in- 
crease the cost of plumbing to the home 
owner and which are not warranted by san- 
itary requirements. 


easy matter by means of a book on pedagogy 
to tell practical shop men how to impart 
their knowledge to still less theoretical men. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Allen succeeds splendidly 
and mainly by the first principle of peda- 
gogy, the use of reiteration, re-statement and 
review. 

The simple style and full explanation 
which gives the book its value as an edu- 
cational text is not, on the other hand, its 
chief merit, but the practical sense on the 
subject of training in the factory. 

Mr. Allen’s thesis is that it is more eco- 
nomical and stimulating to students to make 
them pay their way by working on actual 
production work, and that the training 
should cut out all merely scientific material 
such as the elements of physics, or chemis- 
try or mathematics, or mechanical drawing 
which are not of immediate use in the fac- 
tory. In his view, general culture or even 
scientific education in the broad sense has 
no rightful place in the curriculum of a 
factory school. No algebra or trigo- 
nometry, but the formulae which these 
branches have given us for factory use 
should be taught. Not metallurgy, but the 
properties of metals, either cold or in the 
process of heat treating, which the factory 
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operative uses should be listed in the sub- 
jects to be dealt with. 

Mr. Allen lives up to his own guidance 
in this respect because, while his book is 
essentially pedagogical, it does not treat of 
the psychology of teaching in a fundamental 
sense but in the practical fashion of giving 
rules and formulae to apply. The reasons 
for using these rules are indeed amply 
stated but always in terms that the shop 
man will understand and from the point of 
view that he will readily accept. 

This text is therefore not alone useful 
as a handbook for those who intend to es- 
tablish factory training, but it is also bound 
to be useful in persuading practical managers 
. of the value of such training. Mr. Allen 
has cut the “bugs” out of the vestibule 
school idea. 

Boyp FIsHER. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BoOK—RECORD OF 1918. 
Edited by Francis W. Wickwire. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 850 pp. Price $3.50; by 
mail of the Survey $3.65. 

In the selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial, the American Year Book stands by 
itself. It does not compete with other pub- 
lications which merely present statistics or 
unrelated bits of fragmentary information 
which ‘are so apt to be misused but rather 
‘follows the example of the great encyclo- 
pedias in offering a series of brief and in- 
forming short signed articles which can 
safely be quoted by responsible teachers and 
- writers. 

The sections dealing with the social wel- 
fare show clearly the tremendous influence 
of the war upon every branch of social ac- 
tivity and are sufficiently up-to-date to in- 
dicate at least in a general way the trend 
of thought and organization since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Much space is here 
given, of course, to specific war-time activi- 
ties; but it is encouraging to note from 
this brief survey of the whole field that 
there has been, in spite of the war, vigor- 
ous activity and progress all along the line. 

If all the sections are written as carefully 
by such recognized authorities, with such 
full references to further sources, as those 
on social and economic problems, on labor 
and labor legislation and on municipal gov- 
ernment, this volume is sure to find a very 
wide appreciation and usefulness. BAL, 


THe CuiLp’s UNconscious MIND 

By Wilfrid Lay. Dodd, Mead & Co. 329 

pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

A philanthropist could hardly find a more 
profitable investment of four hundred dol- 
lars than in sending a copy of this book to 
the president of the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools of each of the 
hundred largest cities in the United States, 

Dr. Lay presents in pleasantly readable 
fashion those fundamental facts of life 
which schoolmen have been at most pains 
to ignore. We need not accept the hypothesis 
of the accountability of the subconscious 
mind for all our maladjustments to life. 
Comparatively few psychologists will agree 
that every mistake ever made can be ex- 
plained by an unconscious wish. 

We may prefer the simpler and more 
direct explanation of blunders or failure to 
meet situations offered by Prof. John Wat- 
son, of Johns Hopkins, that they are caused 
by maladjusted habits, native (reflexes) or 
acquired (conditional reflexes). We may, if 
we choose, reject the rather esoteric theory 
of the unconscious mind advanced by Dr. 
Sigmund Freud to account for the extra- 
ordinary emotional data which he and his 
associates have amassed. 

Such rejection would by no means lessen 
our appreciation of the value of Dr. Lay’s 
work, Every teacher has experience which 
will support his observations. His recom- 
mendations relative to the training of the 
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emotions might have come from almost any 
group of intelligent, experienced teachers 
encouraged by their official superiors. But 
encouragement to study and utilize the emo- 
tional data presented by their pupils has 
been conspicuously lacking. In a number of 
school systems, notably that of New York 
city, discussion of sex problems is forbidden. 
This is a matter for the attention of our 
newly enfranchised women voters. For them 
as well as for school authorities and parents 
Dr. Lay’s book is especially valuable. His 
approach to the subject of the emotions is 
that of the psychologist who has had the 
unique opportunity of the teacher to accumu- 
late data. His psychoanalytic bias will be 
over compensated by the anti-psychoanalytic 
bias of many of his readers. 

Dr. Lay’s conclusion that our present 
system of education tends to repress and 
antagonize the child is in harmony with the 
findings of the expert commission which in- 
vestigated the New York schools a few years 
ago. This is by no means a purely local 
situation, however. “The teacher,” says Dr. 
Lay, “is privileged to wage a war for free- 
dom in every schoolroom in the land—the 
freedom of the human spirit from irritation- 
ality which is worse than ignorance. The 
duty of the teacher of the future will be to 
prepare the disposition of the pupil for the 
acquirement of knowledge and not to give 


instruction itself.” 
HENRIETTA RODMAN. 


HuMAN INFECTION. CARRIERS 

By Charles E. Simon. Lea & Febiger. 

250 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the 

SurveEY $2.35. 

This small volume deals in a scientific yet 
popular fashion with those germ infection 
carriers that have already been definitely 
recognized, their virulence known and their 
pathological significance well demonstrated. 
The evidence adduced for the proof of the 
causative action of the various known germs 
of cholera, diphtheria, typhoid fever, men- 
ingitis, dysentery, pneumonia and many 
others is so fair and obvious that it might 
even convince a benighted Christian Scientist 
or an anti-vaccinationist, were it at all pos- 
sible to convince them. 

In the chapter on influenza, that type of 
the disease is dealt with which is known to 
be caused by the Pfeiffer bacillus, and the 
author comes to the conclusion that “in the 
dissemination of this malady certain germs 
of an active and passive type play a very 
important role.” He dwells upon the neces- 
sity of hospital segregation of influenza cases 
and thinks well of vaccination against the 
type of influenza which is complicated with 
the pneumococcus germs. 

Not the least of the merits of the book is 
the excellent and extensive bibliography after 
each chapter. Of value also is the appendix 
containing the laws of various states per- 


taining to infection carriers. 
G. M. P. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION 
Edited by. T. R. Smith. Boni & Liveright. 
ae pp. Price $.70; by mail of the Survey 
78. 


This recent addition to the Modern Library 
series contains a selection of articles on 
various phases of women’s life. It furnishes 
an historical background for the modern 
woman movement in the chapters which de- 
scribe the position of women, ideals of 
domestic life and relation between sexes from 
ancient Greek and Roman times down to the 
Victorian days in England. The discussions 
of modern times deal with the subject from a 
philosophical, psychological and educational 
viewpoint. A chapter from John Stuart 
Mill’s Subjection of Women is the best of 
those dealing with the ever-recurrent question 
of the relative superiority or inferiority of 
the sexes. 


Although none of the material is'new, still 
there are included in the velume some g 
the more recent contributions, such as E 
Key’s Right of Motherhood in which 5 
advocates the right of women to becor 
mothers irrespective of marriage bonds. T 
articles have been chosen to give a cot 
prehensive but impartial picture of woma 
showing her weaknesses, analyzing 
causes and foreshadowing wherein lies h 


future power. hi 
Guapys L. ESTEN. i 
pint 


Tue Country CHuRcH IN THE NEW Wor 

ORDER ou 
By Edmund deS. Brunner. Associated 
Press. 164 pp. Price $1.; by mail of t 
Survey $1.08. 


Here is a practical and stimulating bor 
dealing with the country church, its field 
and its mission. Dr. Brunner has not on 
been a country pastor, but as executive se 
retary of the Commission of Church 
Country Life of the Federal Council 
Churches he has had unusual opportunities 
to .observe country churches throughout 
America. His book is written around the 
theme that to fulfill its mission the country 
church “must be more than a custodian of 
tradition, a treasure-house of sacred ritual, 
a storehouse of biblical knowledge, a de- 
pository of doctrine. The church must be a 
living organism, vibrant with the life and 
purposes of its Founder, aggressive in prose-_ 
cuting His plan of world domination, a 
fearless pioneer blazing a trail of truth that 
shall become a highway for the nations, 
foreseeing and interpreting the changing as-— 
pects of life to the world of men, having 19 
aim but truth, no motive but service, no law — 
but love, no master but Jesus, no goal but ~ 
the Commonwealth of God. 


“The church of the country has beet 
limited in its life and function, yet from the 
country must continue to come leadership, 
eise we shall breed upon the soil a peasant © 
class of landless tenants.” f 


With this as his thesis, Dr. Brunner dis- — 
cusses the changes which the war has 
brought about in rural thinking and in rural 
social organizations and reviews many prac- 
tical examples of successful churches. One 
of the most interesting features is the ap 
pendix dealing with suggested standards for 
the measurement of rural church efficiency. 
Among these standards are: Resident min- 
isters, better equipment, a definite program — 
ef community service and cooperation with 
county agents, the state and federal Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, the Red Cross and 
similar agencies. 


) 


f 


E. FRED EASTMAN. 


Sex-Lore: A Primer on Courtship, Marriage © 
and Parenthood ‘a 
By Mrs. S. Herbert. Macmillan Co. 147 
pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 


The author of this “primer on courtship, — 
marriage and parenthood,” states in the pre- — 
face that “in spite of the many books pub- — 
lished which deal with sex, there is none that — 
can be given to young people with complete 
confidence.” To the author’s index expurga- — 
torious of sex books, the reviewer deliberately 
consigns Sex-Lore as one of the dozen worst 
sex primers yet written for young people. 

This sweeping condemnation is based upon: 
(1) the introduction to parenthood through 
chapters on animal courtship, human court- 
ship, animal mating, and human marriage; 
(2) a large amount of useless and even mis- 
leading historical or ethnological matter in 
every chapter of the book; (3) many inac- 
curate biological statements; (4) many un- 
pedagogical descriptions; (5) many danger- 
ously suggestive statements, especially his- 
torical. 


From the reviewer’s point of view, the 
worst feature of the book is the abundance 


« historical matter which is worse than 
) wless in sex education of young people. No 
| sible good can come to young people. of 
ay from a recital of the historical or tra- 
wonal facts concerning primitive sex cus- 
‘is, for example, pubertal initiation, bar- 
/ ous methods of courtship, tribal marriage, 
wriarchal marriage, polygamy, polyandry, 
‘jmitive marriage ways and rites. On the 
‘itrary there is a great danger in the sug- 
istiveness of many primitive sex customs 
ich are described in this book. The proof 
Aithis statement is the fact that much un- 
‘intable story-telling among vulgar men is 
tsed upon primitive sex customs which this 
jk presents for young people. 

alt is certainly dangerous ground. Let us 
) ve done with trying to help young peo- 
/. solve the present-day problems of sex by 
fing their minds with recitals of the crude, 
jjtgrown, and often vulgar sex customs of 
i long-ago. The sex historian may have a 
4son for existence in the realm of ethnolog- 


ng and impressionable people. The his- 
W-y of sexual customs and scientific descrip- 
»'ns of sexual perversions should be kept 
‘Wt of sex education. 
biAside from some inaccuracies, Sex-Lore 
Vight be read with interest by many well bal- 
ticed people over twenty-five years of age; 
at the reviewer can not recommend it for 
ye sex instruction of young people. 
1 M. A. BIGELow. 

} 


©)“The most awkward question constantly 
Git to me at court and in society was ‘But 
)vhy do you lynch the black men?’” (and 
izain, some pages later) “Many Danish 
Siomen who approved of the social freedom 


Af American women, but mistrusted our 
pvernment’s refusing them the suffrage, 
‘ok the question up with me. A coun- 


ty which had hitherto refused the suffrage to 
‘merican women was capable of anything.” 
W) Like all good books, Dr. Egan’s has one 
Yreat fault; it is too uniformly entertaining. 
9 reading this collection of conversations in 
the listening gallery of Europe we often feel 
nat pages in the diary have been skipped 
1nd become impatient for the fuller account 
®romised in Dr. Egan’s memoirs. “ Copen- 
agen, as I have said, was not only a city 
Hf rumors, but a city of news. The pulse of 
Giurope could be felt there because Euro- 
feans of distinction were passing and re- 
Wassing continually, and the Danes, like the 
S\thenians of St. Paul’s time, love to hear 
ew things. But there was and is one old 
Query which all Denmark never forgets to 
isk: Will Danish Slesvig come back to its 
Motherland?” 

7 It is a very human book. The human 
jature to which one is introduced is that of 
the old type of diplomat now passing, set 
igainst the background of an amused rad- 
cal Denmark. Over the coffee cups after a 
Nelectable dinner we converse intimately 
jibout potash with a German Serene High- 
ess. 

The Slesvig question receives sympathetic 
reatment, and the visits of Dr. Cook, 
Colonel Roosevelt and Booker Washington 
§stimulate Dr. Egan’s humor. Of the for- 
eign minister he says that “Erik de Sca- 
bvenius, the youngest minister of foreign 
‘affairs in Europe, was as clever as he was 
|patriotic and honorable, and as resourceful 
las audacious. He had an Irish grand- 
ifather—that explained much.” Of diplo- 
matic interest are the pages telling how Dr. 
Egan steered the purchase of the Danish 
‘West Indies—the most distinctive accom- 
plishment of his mission—where others had 
‘failed, through the troublous waters of 
Danish politics. 


; 
egul research, but not in the sex education of , 
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Most scholarly are the chapters devoted to 
German religious propaganda revealing 
how German imperialism tried to corrupt 
the Catholic church. One page finds Dr. 
Egan accompanied by his fastidious private 
secretary halted in a Copenhagen public 
square, and engaged in religious controversy 
by a “threadbare German pastor with a 
bulbous umbrella,” who had accosted him. 
Incidentally we learn why Archbishop Ire- 
land did not become a cardinal. 


Of the reception of President Wilson’s 


ideals in Scandinavia he says, “the chancel- 
leries of Europe heard a new voice with a 


_ new note, but the people did not find it 


new.” Throughout the book we always en- 
counter a good word for the Irish, for the 
Danes, and for the Catholics. Among our 
German acquaintances, also, there are 
“men of good will.’ About our late enemy, 
however, the writer has no illusions. “ We 


cannot change the aspirations or the hearts- 


of the Germans. We can only take care 
that they keep the laws made by nations who 


have well-directed consciences.” 
H. G. LEACH. 


On BecominG AN AMERICAN 
By Horace J. Bridges. Marshall Jones Co. 
186 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.87. 


My pear Mr. Eprtor:—You recently sent 
me for review Mr. Horace J. Bridges’ new 
book On Becoming An American, and I am 
writing you today to request that you have 
it reviewed by a citizen and a voter. 

Mr. Editor, I have been a suffragist ever 
since—well, never mind how long ago—and 
I have made suffrage speeches in clubrooms 
and on the street corners, and carried peti- 
tions humbly from house to house, yea, even 
humiliated my family by permitting my 
photograph to appear in the daily newspa- 
pers in the name of the Great Cause; but 
never have I so keenly realized my purpose 
in doing these lowly acts, nor has the spirit 
of the cause been so deeply impressed upon 
my soul, as when I read Mr. Bridges’ book. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Bridges, nor 
with his sentiments. The author’s style is 
simple, beautiful, polished; one feels on read- 
ing the book that one is in the presence of a 
friend, a cultured, scholarly, sympathetic man. 
The book reflects the high idealism and lofty 
purpose of a sincere soul. .True, one could 
not place such a book in the hands of most 
of our immigrants to whom we must ap- 
peal in more primitive fashion. The author’s 
interpretation of the duties of a citizen to 
the land of his adoption is unique in that it 
is subjective without being autobiographical 
or too introspective. 

But, Mr. Editor, I was born in this country; 
Mr. Bridges was not. Nevertheless, by vir- 
tue of the present regulations regarding citi- 
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zenship in a number of states in the Union, 
Mr. Bridges may happily enthuse over the 
privilege of naturalization, over what he has 
given to America, and what America has 
given to him, until I, envying his exaltation, 
and exhilaration, feel myself an alien, vainly 
seeking the sesame which will produce the 
same thrill within my consciousness. And; 
according to Mr. Bridges, that sesame 1s en- 
franchisement and citizenship. 

Such is my reaction to this book. Where- 
fore, Mr. Editor, I again ask you to have a 
citizen review it. 

CECILIA RAzOvSKI. 
THE GREAT CHANGE ; 

By Charles W. Wood. Boni and Live- 

right. 214 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the SuRVEY $1.62. 

So that 100,000,000 people might work 
together in harmony for the prosecution of 
the war the machinery of America’s social 
organization had to be overhauled. From 
the practice of laisser faire to teamwork for 
a common end was a jump that necessitated 
a tremendous change. It brought out in the 
second line of defense war equipment as im- 
portant as firearms, powder, gas-masks— 
the war labor, war industries, war labor poli- 
cies boards, the woman in industry and train- 
ing and dilution services, an industrial hous- 
ing bureau, an emergency fleet corporation. 

Mr. Wood interviewed the executives of 
the great war emergency organizations. 
What they told him becomes in this book an 
historical account of the battle of Washing- 
ton as interesting now as before the armis- 
tice, though some of these organizations have 
since, unfortunately, gone out of existence 
and others have become emasculated. 

An interviewer’s questions and comments 
indicate his philospohy, thus giving point to 
such a book. And Mr. Wood cleverly em- 
phasizes his point by one conversation in 
which Mr. Thorstein Veblen, refusing to be 
interviewed, interviews him instead. “Is it 
possible,’ Mr. Wood is led to wonder, 
“that our whole political fabric is decaying? 
- . No one has seemed to care what 
Congress did or did not do, so long as it did 
not interfere with the plans of the Adminis- 
tration.” The group which stood the test 
of the emergency was not the one of chosen 
representatives of the people, which debated 
on the advisable action, but the one composed 
of experts, which discovered the action in- 
dustrially necessary. 

That we are passing through a period of 
transition is the author’s conclusion. Our 
form of government originated during the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism; it 
now begins to fall short. The present 
period he calls the transition from capital- 
ism to industrial democracy. It remains to 
be seen how this will mark ovr political life. 

FLORENCE FLEISHER. 


THE BOSTON HOUSING LAW 


To THE Epiror: The Boston housing law 
proposed by the mayor’s commission after 
a certain amount of revision has been heard 
on three or more occasions by the committee 


of the legislature. The law as drafted is 
inferior to recently accepted standards in 
many respects and superior in no respect. 
It was opposed, nevertheless, by builders 
architects, real estate inen and speculators. 
A number of the business groups approved 
of certain features of the law, but, because 
they did not approve of all of it, they opposed 
it as a whole. 


Massachusetts has yet to learn to do what 
has been done so successfully in Minneapolis 
and elsewhere. In Minneapolis the real 
estate men say in regard to housing laws: 
“Do not overlook the work of other civic 
organizations. Act with them and give them 
the benefit of your unbiased knowledge and 
practical experience. Do not oppose any 
good housing law without careful study. 
Where there is no vision the people perish.” 


The local architects say that the law was 
written by people without practical expe- 
rience and that if experienced men had been 
recognized the law would have been more 
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satisfactory. On the committee which wrote 
the law was a builder of wide experience, 
a well-known architect, a real estate man, 
two lawyers, and an intelligent labor leader, 
as well as a few others. 

That the law follows in its general form 
those which have proved most satisfactory 
‘elsewhere; that it is, as previously noted, less 
‘strong in its minimum requirements than 
these laws; that it contains no principle 
which has been tested and found unsatis- 
factory, effectually answers the statement 
that it is impracticable because of the lack 
‘of people of experience on the committee 
which wrote it. At the hearing business 
men analyzed the bill in detail, tore it 
literally to pieces, and pointed out that many 
_ features were unheard of and impracticable, 
although in every instance, except possibly 
one, they were principles which have been 
tried out and found practical and reasonable 
by builders, real estate men and architects. 

As a state of mind, Boston is not headed 
towards housing reform. As the New York 
Evening Post has said, in a recent editorial, 
“The chief proposals seem anything but 
wicked to those who know that Boston has 
been a laggard among great cities in housing 
reform.” The whole country knows that 
Boston laws have been behind the times, and 
that, weak as they are, they have not been 
enforced. Now that there is a possibility 
of enforcement under the present adminis- 
tration the purely selfish interests see nothing 
but ruin in anything which is proposed to 
improve the situation. The argument of the 
authorities has always been that Boston was 
no worse than other places. This is a weak 
argument, especially in a place like Boston 
which credits itself with so much of 
excellence. 

The whole proposal is, however, purely 
negative or restrictive in its nature. It does 
not propose any one of the steps which have 
come into such prominent use in England 
and in Europe, and which have been urged, 
particularly by the Committee on New In- 
dustrial Towns and the American Institute of 
Architects, in this country. If the law were 
of such a nature as really to promise to 
change the conditions substantially, the oppo- 
sition would be more understandable. 


Epwarp T. HarTMAN. 


[Massachusetts Civic League] 
Boston. 


THE COMMUNITY BUDGET 


To THE Epiror: Add up all the charities. 
Add up Red Cross, war work, settlement 
work, rescue work. Add in the cost of 
prisons, jails, reformatories, courts, proba- 
tion officers, detectives. Include the dis- 
pensaries, the patent medicines, the drugs 
and liquor that help people forget, and the 
money we give to get things reformed. 


It is a big sum. 


And the funny part of it is, the more is 
spent, the worse things seem to get in spite 
of it. And not a single one of all the 
activities named has enough money to cure 
half or quarter of the terrible misery and 
degradation that comes to its attention. They 
are all always crying for more—to the tax- 
payer and to the public—and the business 
man wonders why. 


Expand the sum above named to include 
all that each social agency, in charge of a 
trained expert, knows would be necessary to 
bring his derelicts and defectives of all 
classes back to as nearly as possible really 
happy normal life. Compare it with the 
total amount of increase in real income re- 
quired to bring all families up to at least 
a minimum plane of comfort—over $1,200, 
according to the War Labor Board. It is a 
reasonable guess that the latter sum would: 
be not greater than the former; and the 
latter would be an easier and more effective 
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and permanent method than the ‘patch-work 
of charities and correction. Skimming the 
cream off, holding it until both are sour and 
then trying to stop ferment by pouring back 
part of the cream will never make a normal 
solution—of milk or of the labor problem. 


Actual aggregate of Aggregate of in- 
charities and correc- comes needed by 
tions those now below 
normal standard 
plus = minus 
Aggregate of actual 


Aggregate of esti- d 
incomes of that class. 


mated needs for re- 
habilitation 


This places the proposition graphically. 
It may be objected that, if one includes the 
second amount the equation is obvious and 
therefore pointless—for one can simply as- 
sume that the charity budget is to be in- 
creased to equal the quantity opposite. Does 
the equation beg the question? 


In a sense, yes; and, in that sense, it is 
meant to beg it. If the holders of wealth 
think to get off more easily in conscience or 
pocket-book by supporting charity they are 
mistaken; for so long as there is a difference 
between actual expenditure for rehabilita- 
tion and needed expenditure for it, just so 
long will the charity budget multiply itself, 
and the sum on the right of the equation will 
grow greater the while. 


But, in another sense, it does not beg the 
question, for the equation compares expenses 
for damage done with expenses for damage 
prevented. It compares two methods. For 
a while both might have to be simultaneous 
and the budget double; then the charity 
budget would decline and the wage budget 
would continue. What is claimed is, that we 
ought to spend at least as much in rehabilita- 
tion of past social failures as it would have 
cost us to keep them normal; and that, in 
the long run, keeping them normal will prove 
the cheaper method, even in cash terms. 

We are only just beginning to learn the 
real cost of living in cities. And we are 
gradually realizing who it is that has been 
paying these costs—human and financial—so 
long as we produce for profit rather than 
for use. 


Tuomas D. ELIorT. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


AGRICULTURE AS A CAREER 


To THE Epitor: The soldiers, mustered 
out, clamor for employment; daily their 
number increases. We must provide the em- 
ployment. They have seen life now and 
tasted of the tree of experience of good and 
evil. They won’t go back to isolation or to 
unprofitable farming; yet if we do not pro- 
vide employment we shall make trained 
tramps of them, possibly organized mobs. 

The number of jobs is limited and pretty 
well filled by business conditions. If we 
get a soldier a job, it usually means to dis- 
place the present holder of it; for, except 
by opening up the land, we can not ma- 
terially increase employment. 

Either we must show them how to use 
the little lands near the cities and towns 
or how to make good money, not by the 
rise in prices of farm lands, but by farming. 

BoLTon HALL. 

New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 
To THE Epiror: We have a request to 
make of the public on behalf of the radicals 
confined here. We. would very much like to 
get some good books to read and feel sure 
if you can find room in your columns for 
these few lines the public would gladly grant 


our request. All books and reading 1 
to be addressed to M. de Wal, Deport 
Department, Ellis Island. Thanking you 
anticipation, I remain, 
Yours for Freedom, 
per Committee, 


M. pe WAL, 
Deporting Division } 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor. 


IN A RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT — 


To THE EpiTor: I enclose a copy of 
“letter to a correspondent” written fiftes 
months ago at a time when the mails we 
very uncertain. I wrote it primarily to clarif 
in my own mind and in the minds of my fe 
low-workers the tasks we had in hand; ; 
the end of the letter, in the vain hope that 
would reach its destination, I included a 
quest for help. Civil war and interventia 
have prevented this work from receiving ai 
sistance and the districts referred to ha 
three times changed hands as a result of i 
vasion or counter-revolt. 


It is a story of commonplaces in Russian 
rural medical work which if read at all in- 
telligently will show also the difficulties that 
the government has to overcome in its vast 
work of reconstruction. re 


They talk loudest and sneer most at the 
incompetence of the present Moscovite rulers. 
who have least contact with the immense dif- 
ficulties these men have to face. Those who 
have tried to join in the work of reconstrue- 
tion in Russia are the slowest to arrive at 
definite conclusions as to the form of govern- 
ment needed or the type of men required at 
the head of the state. To us the village mir 
is as important as the Moscow councils. In 
coming to a hasty conclusion as to what we 
are going to do. with the Russian govern-— 
ment we may run a danger of forgetting 
what we are actually doing with the villages, © 
We talk so easily about supporting Koltchak, 
Denikine or Lenine, but do we talk about 


supporting the villagers? uM 


A year ago I wrote that we needed, more 
than materials, a staff who would bring to 
the work a broad vision of their duties. Now 
I say that Russia needs people who will bring — 
a broad sympathy to the understanding of 
the problem and materials as well. it hea 

Each month sees the destitution increase. 
Each month the despair of villagers grows: 
deeper, not with Lenine nor with Koltchak — 
nor Denikine, but with the tragic task of 
obtaining the necessaries of life. I ask not” 
for the “recognition” of this dictator or that — 
but for the recognition of the needs of these 
village people. We are privileged in that — 
we have it in our power to help these people. — 
It remains only to remove the sophistries of > 

£ 


en 


diplomacy from our minds and to do it. 
Joun RIcKMAN, M.D. 
[Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee] 
Dorking, England. 


\ [ENCLOSURE] 


Mogatovo Hospital, Buzuluk Dept., 
Samara Government, Russia, 
January 20, 1918. 
Dear Friend: It may not perhaps be easy — 
for you who live in a country of great re- 
sources to realize the actual working of the 
public medical service on which we are now — 
engaged in this remote district of Russia. 
With as little reference as possible to such | 
things as you are already fully aware of, such 
as the difficulty of communications, our em- 
barrassment with the language and the lack 
of an educated mind among. the peasantry, | 
let me plunge into a story of how we have : 
endeavored to deal with a particular case 
of typhoid fever—not alone for the merits of 


e, which itself is full of pathos, but 
th it is a clear example of the working 
pi: medical organization. 
a the sixteenth of last November a 
in came to the Out Patients complaining 
‘/newhat indefinite symptoms which led 
juspicion of typhoid fever; she said that 
jpuld not go into the hospital because she 
e)1ot bad enough to lie up and that she 
o children at home with no one else to 
matter them. 
saweek later a letter was received from 
niieadman of her village asking if the 
4c would deal with a case of disease 
Wing a whole family. No names were 
in the letter and the messenger could 
nothing to what had been written. A 


1 from that family were brought to the 
tal by their father who said that his 
who had been to the Out Patients a 
4 or so before, was too ill to travel, and 
he had another daughter at home in a 
9 ar condition. 


‘re next day a letter was received from 
@oriest of that village, which stated that 
blrould be obliged if the doctor would visit 
mily with “typhoid” as he supposed, 


mh was much in need of assistance. 


‘a-the priest’s messenger like that of the 
melman’s knew nothing of the affair. On 
following day, November 27, a visit was 
e to the priest’s. At tea, before the cases 
“@e seen, we met the village schoolmistress 
incidentally threw light on the real rea- 
@ of the priest’s desire for a doctor to 
ie to the village. 


(appeared that a small band of colonists 
Wirom the government of Volnynia where 
Wi was difficult to obtain had bought up 
Sut a thousand acres of the best land near 
W village and settled on it, bringing with 
dn their agricultural methods and customs 
wich differed from that of their new neigh- 
/s. What racial antipathy there may have 
In between the colonists, who were Little 
Wsians, and the Great Russians among 
om they lived was deepened by the fact 
t soon after their arrival smallpox broke 
) among the former and spread to the latter. 
Fe effects of this calamity were being for- 
‘ten when typhoid was discovered among 
® colonists. This irritated the inhabitants 
esh, who approached the schoolmistress to 
fc her to prevent the children of the 
jonists from going to school. She was also 
t by the colonists, who by turns denied 


disease; to get herself out of 
emma she asked the priest to write for the 
ctor. 

|The first people we visited were the family 
Saose children lay in the hospital. We found 
fh, old man alone in a cold one-roomed hut 
ith no samovar boiling, though it was time 
ir a meal, no lamp lit, only a taper burning 
afore the ikon. He was startled that any 
ne should call on him, especially late in the 
jrening, and asked who we were. ‘The 
itiest replied, “The priest and the doctor.” 
Vhe man said, “ What do you want with me? 
Vou, little father, buried my wife yesterday 
‘od my daughter the day before, and you, 
Joctor, have the rest of my family at death’s 
por in your hospital; what do you want 
vith me?” He said that no one had visited 
im for days, nor allowed him to go to their 
tomes. Since his wife’s death he had had no 
trength to work and no heart to do the 
,ousework which she used to do. We found 
hat he had even left his horse in harness in 
he stable-yard all day. It was clear that he 
lid not want a doctor but friends; there 
vas no institution available for such cases, 
jo society for dealing with him. It was not 
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part of the priest’s business and as he had 
only just come into the living it was clear 
that it would not be worth the risk to at- 
tempt to persuade the relations to look after 
a man who had been “visited” by the pesti- 
lence. The old man was therefore given ad- 
mission to the hospital to be with his chil- 
dren. 


Next we called on the headman of the 
colonists to ask if there were any more cases 
of serious illness. We were fortunate in find- 
ing him at a mir, or village assembly, at which 
all families which own land are represented. 
As a result of inquiry we found no serious 
cases of acute illness, though of course sev- 
eral chronic cases were discovered and dealt 
with after a visit to their homes. Returning 
to the priest’s house, we were able to report 
that, though typhoid was a dangerous dis- 
ease, to the best of our knowledge no cases 
were to be found among the immigrants; it 
was therefore unreasonable to insist that 
they should not use the school. After asking 
that we might be informed of any further 
serious disease we started for the journey of 
ten miles home, taking two and a half hours 
to do it with two good horses. Such was 
the condition of the roads over which we and 
the patients had to travel. 


A week later the headman of the village 
came to the Out Patients for a moment to 
ask if the doctor could-go to a serious case 
of disease. He knew nothing of the case, 
nor the name of the people, but he did know 
that it was'serious. If the doctor would con- 
sent to go he would send horses. It was 
agreed that the doctor should go on the fol- 
lowing day. During the next two days a 
church festival put such matters quite out of 
mind, for no horses arrived. 

On the day following, December 7, the 
doctor was asked to go to a neighboring vil- 
lage. Time permitted a longer absence than 
is usually the case; arrangements were there- 
fore made for the journey to include the vil- 
lage of the immigrants. 

A special record is kept of cases coming 
to the Out Patients tabulated under the vil- 
lages from which the patients come. It is 
therefore an easy matter to see when a call is 
received who are the sick people in that 
locality to whom a visit would be worth 
while. In this case during the afternoon’s 
round an old (cancer) operation case was 
looked up, also two other people who had 
been in the hospital. In one family typhoid 
was found, the case being admitted later into 
the hospital, and in three, pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. After this round had been made the 
journey was continued to the village of the 
typhoid family. The headman was called on 
but he was out; no one of his family knew 
anything of his visit to the Out Patients, nor 
who were the people in his mind whom he 
had asked the doctor to visit. No one had 
heard of any more typhoid fever, but several 
knew of sick people who had been ill a long 
time. Three families were visited. In one 
pulmonary tuberculosis was found affecting 
the mother and three of the children, in an- 
other malaria, in the other several cases of a 
disease resembling typhoid. These last 
patients were offered admission to the hos- 
pital where they arrived after two days’ 
delay. Shortly after admission they were 
diagnosed as typhoid and inquiries made as 
to the health of their friends and relations. 
It appeared that they were cousins of the 
first typhoid family who lived near by and 
used the same well. Further inquiries yielded 
no result. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to give 
statistics, but it may be mentioned that all 
those typhoid cases who were admitted made 
satisfactory recoveries. In the case of the 
first family the children returned to a home 
about as ill-suited to typhoid convalescence 
as could be imagined, but a long stay in the 
hospital is resented alike by patient and rela- 
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tives. In this instance the only food which 
the children had in the house was black 
bread, cabbage and potatoes, some flour and a 
little meat. We promised the father that if 
he applied to the mir for relief we would 
support his application; a certificate was 
therefore given to the effect that the patients 
were in need of sugar and milk. As a re- 
sult of this recommendation they received 
assistance from the village, which gave it 
the more readily because the family was 
compelled to sell their cow in order to bury 
the mother and daughter. 


It is easy to criticize an organization so 
slight as that which exists for the public 
health service in this area in Russia, but 
harder to raise that organization in efficiency 
even along the simple lines laid down by 
present custom, especially at a time of uncer- 
tainty and laxity such as now for the moment 
exists. 

Ae HE doctor in an area of 800 square miles 

is less hindered by the difficulties of 
communication than by the lack of intelligent 
assistance from the small officials who are ap- 
pointed by the villages to manage their 
business. The reason for this embarrass- 
ment can be found in the lack of imagination 
and complete lack of education of most of 
these headmen in the administration of af- 
fairs that lie outside of the customary village 
routine. 


Mention has already been made of a rec- 
ord of cases that would profit by after-care. 
We are about to inaugurate a special de- 
partment for dealing with these cases which 
will work along the following lines: 

Investigating the home conditions of the 
selected patients and giving advice and 
treatment. 

Assisting the patients to obtain from their 
village communes the concessions allowed to 
the sick. 

Beginning on the education of the small 
official in the conduct of his medical organi- 
zation. 

Such are the problems we are faced with, 
and our method of dealing with them. 

Perhaps undue prominence in this letter 
has been given to our field work and too 
small mention made of the labors of the Out 
Patient department which absorbs so much 
of the time and energy of the doctor. 

The position of the Out Patient department 
in this work differs essentially from that 
which it would occupy in. England. There 
the department supplements the work of 
great numbers of private practices; here it 
is the only place where even a small dab of, 
say, boric ointment can be obtained. It is 
probably true that all medicine taken in an 
area of 800 square miles passes through our 
dispenser’s hands, and none without a pre- 
scription written by the doctor. But the de- 
partment is more than a chemist’s shop and 
such a clinic as it would be in England; it 
is the receiving station for calls to go to visit 
sick people, and a step to the hospital itself. 
It embodies in the minds of the people the 
idea (and almost the whole idea) of a public 
health service, and unfortunately their only 
conception of treatment of any kind usually 
appears to be that which can be obtained at 
its dispensing counter. 

We desire, therefore, having first grasped 
their point of view, to lead them on to 
greater expectations and to lead ourselves, 
them and their officials to fulfill them. 

To do this we need, more than materials, 
assistance in the way of more staff, people 
who will see the problem as a whole and 
who will apply themselves to the part of it 
best suited to their talents, and we at this end 
can promise that they will come to a’ field 

prepared for them. 

_ The work is going forward. Every month 
it develops on wider lines. They will as- 
sist in its expansion. 

JoHN RICcKMAN, M. D. 


Conferences 


- 


HE National Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Colored People, under the 
direction of its chairman, Moorfield Storey, 
of Boston, and its secretary, John R. Shillady, 
on May 5 and 6, initiated and successfully 
carried through in New York a conference 
on lynching. 

The conference was called by a group of 
men and women who signed a statement 
drawn up by Mr. Storey. This call in no 
uncertain terms described the crime of lynch- 
ing, declaring that it brutalized communities, 
breeding a spirit of cruelty in those young 
people who saw it go unpunished, and de- 
manded that public opinion should be aroused 
and enlisted against a barbarism that seri- 
ously threatened the future of the nation. 
That the call was signed by eminent lawyers, 
statesmen, educators of the North was not 
remarkable, but that among the signers to a 
conference to be held in New York were 
Emmet O’Neal, former governor of Ala- 
bama, Hugh M. Dorsey, governor of 
Georgia, Emerson C. Harrington, governor 
of Maryland, and prominent representatives 
of the church and bench from these states, 
and from Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Virginia, showed that the South was 
ready to meet and discuss with its northern 
critics this sin of mob violence. Moreover, 
sporadic outbursts of mob spirit in the North, 
the race riots of Springfield, and East St. 
Louis, Ill.; the burning of a Negro at the 
stake at Coatesville, Pa., and the more recent 
brutalities practiced on persons suspected of 
pro-Germanism, has made the North far 
from being able to cast the first stone. It was 
in the spirit, then, of mutual responsibility 
and of a mutual desire to eradicate a fright- 
ful national evil that the conference sat down 
to its task. 

It opened with a mass-meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, addressed by Ex-Governor Emmet 
O’Neal, Charles Evans Hughes, Brig.-Gen. 
John H. Sherburne, Anna Howard Shaw and 
James Weldon Johnson. Morning and after- 
noon sessions were held at the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. An 
evening mass-meeting at Ethical Culture 
Hall, at which Jack C. Wilson, of the Missis- 
sippi Welfare League, presided, and which 
was addressed by Moorfield Storey, Stephen 
S. Wise and William T. Pickens concluded 
the conference. Of brilliant speakers there 
were many, and the evening’s oratory was 
remarkable, Mr. Hughes esnecially winning 
from his audience immense applause. Briga- 
dier-General Sherburne told simply the story 
of the 167th Field Artillery, Ninety-second 
Division, colored troops, and of their meas- 
uring up in ability and morale with any 
white artillery. Some of the facts of lynch- 
ing were presented by James Weldon John- 
son, who showed from records of crime in 
New York that the Negro was less given to 
rape than the white man. But for the most 
part the speeches were general in their char- 
acter, the second evening enlivened by the 
clear thinking and delightful humor, touched 
with kindly satire, of Dean Pickens. 

The conference was attended by representa- 
tives from twenty-five states. The morning 
and afternoon sessions were for the purpose of 
determining methods of procedure to halt the 
crime of lynching. The motions passed were 
in the nature of recommendations to the Anti- 
Lynching Committee of the National Asso- 
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The Anti-Lynching Conference 


ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. They consisted of the following: 

1. Recommendations to committees through- 
out the South for agitation and publicity, 
such committees to be made up of white and 
colored members; and of a program that 
should include finance and publicity. 

2. The securing of a federal law against 
lynching. 

The most interesting figures at the confer- 
ence were the half-dozen white men and 
women from the South who had generously 
answered the call to cooperate with a radical 
northern association. Foremost among them 
was Ex-Governor O’Neal of Alabama, who 
in his speech at Carnegie Hall made two 
definite proposals for securing punishment for 
lynchers: that the state bestow upon the gov- 
ernor the right to suspend a sheriff from of- 
fice whenever a prisoner is taken from jail 
through his connivance, cowardice or neglect 
of duty; and that the state by its constitution 
or laws permit the indictment and trial of 
those charged with lynching to be removed 
by the request of the governor to any county 
or district of the state free from local inter- 
est. From Mississippi came Jack C. Wilson 
and J. R. Bingham, both officers in the Missis- 
sippi Welfare League, and Mrs. R. F. Arnold, 


Rural Social Work 


ae the first National Country Life Con- 
ference, held at Baltimore January 6 
and 7, the Committee on Morals and Re- 
ligion, of which Warren H. Wilson was 
chairman, reported the following resolution 
which was adopted by the conference: 

This committee recommends that the 
National Country Life Association appoint a 
committee 

(a) to draft a tentative program of the 

most immediate needs in the line of 
rural reconstruction in America, and, 

(b) to call within the next thirty days a 

conference with the representatives of 
the Council of National Defense, the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. 
A.’s, the War Camp Community 
Service and such other volunteer 
agencies as may be planning rural 
social work on a national scale, for the 
purpose of coordinating the recon- 
struction programs of these various 
agencies in order that duplication and 
waste effort may be prevented. 

In carrying out the purposes of the reso- 
lution, the Executive Committee of the 
Country Life Association deemed it inex- 
pedient to presume to attempt any definite 
coordination of the work of these agencies, 
but that much good might be accomplished 
by a conference between them for discussing 
the most immediate needs of country life as 
suggested by the resolution and the prin- 
ciples and methods by which they could be 
met, which might be approved by the or- 
ganizations concerned. After personal inter- 
views with executives of several of these 
organizations, a conference was called at 
Washington on March 14. The arrange- 
ments for the conference were in charge of 
a committee of the National Country Life 
Association, of which Dr. C. W. ‘Thompson, 
chief of the Rural Organization Division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
was chairman, and which included in its 


t " 
who is deeply interested in the Piney 
(colored) school. Tennessee was repreg 
by B. R. Payne of the Tennessee La 
Order League. Bishop Wilbur P. Thir 
of New Orleans, represented Louisiar 
Stirring letters and telegrams also came 
the South, among them greetings from 
of the Texas newspapers that have syst 
ically attacked lynching—the San Antoni 
press, the San Antonio Express Evening 
and the Semi-weekly Express. 

Listening to the speeches of the Sout 
representatives, one was impressed wit 
increasing sense of responsibility toward | 
Negro among the thoughtful people of ¢ 
section. And this sense of responsibility 
taking form in organized action. The 
nessee Law and Order League, repres, 
by B. R. Payne, and the Mississippi We 
League are fighting lynching in a cons’ 
tive fashion. A proper distribution of 5 
funds, bettering housing in the cities, as 
as the maintenance of law and order, ar 
concern of these organizations. a 

The conference responded generous] fa. 
the appeal for funds to carry on the cai 
paign against lynching. Mrs. C. J. Wa 
of New York, presented the association w 
$5,000; Scott Bond of Madison, Ark., 
$1,000. About $3,400 additional was given 
pledges and cash, the bulk of it from Negroe 
It is to be hoped that a like generosity will b 
manifested by the men of the race that j 
responsible for this national crime. To ar 
one who doubts the horror and extent @ 
lynching we commend the book, Thirt 
Years of Lynching in the United States, ju 
printed by the association. Its thousands of 
names of men put to death by the mob, it 
tables of cold facts, are a terrible indictmen 
against democratic America. ¥ 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON, 


Md 


SO en a 


membership Edna N. White, of Ohio State 
University, and president of the Americat 
Home Economics Association; E. C. Branson 
of the University of North Carolina; De 
A. R. Mann, of New York State College | 
Agriculture at Cornell; Prof. T. C. Atkeso 
chairman of the executive committee of t 
National Grange; W. T. Creasy, chairm 


of the executive committee of the National | 


Cre 
oe St i eine oo At eer SS ae 


Board of Farm Organizations; Prof. Alva 
Agee, secretary of the New Jersey Board 
Agriculture; Mrs. H. J. Patterson, College 
Park, Md.; E. Fred Eastman, business mam - 
ager of the Red Cross Magazine. The gen- - 
eral point of view of this committee in call- 
ing the conference may be best appreciated | 
from the following statement which was pre- 2 
sented as a preamble to the statement of + 
principles presented for consideration: a 
1. Social work has developed in cities pr 
marily to meet needs made evident by urban” 
congestion among the poorer and immigran - 
classes. It has been supported by a rela- 
tively small number of men of means 
and administered by professionally trained © 
workers. : ‘y 
2. Social work in rural communities has’ 
had a dual origin: Ng 
(a) The effort of farm people themselves | 
to better the social conditions of the | 
countryside. This movement has been 
promoted by institutions indigenous to | 
rural communities, such as the grange, © 
the country church, the country school, | 
and the farm bureau. | 
(b) The spread of urban social agencies | 
to rural communities. a 
3. The fundamental value of country life | 
is in the advantage of a superior family and — 
home life. The home must be recognized 
as the outstanding social institution of the 
country. Any tendency toward multiplicity — 
of organization in rural communities which — 
will tend to disintegrate the home as a social 
factor should be opposed. ; 


“ural communities are usually coter- 
“js with a local trade area, with a 
abe or town center, but there are fre- 
sjexceptions to this rule and the exist- 
mmunity must be the recognized unit 
ial organization rather than any ideal 
sificial community standard. 


“There usually exists an apparent dif-. 
ad:e of interests between the country, or 
people, and the town, or village peo- 
,£ the community center. One effort of 
s@ organization should be to unify the 
phunity, and this may usually be best 
eiplished by developing leadership also 
a ‘country neighborhoods. 
“The rural community should be re- 
za 1d as a group of farms with a trading 
ir, rather than as a center surrounded 
swarms. Although social and_ political 
‘rship frequently resides in the town 
brs, farm people usually respond much 
na readily to their own leaders, and rural 
oy 1 work will not be ona permanent basis 
‘really of the community until it has 
‘ine support of country people. For this 
gon the propagation of social work pri- 
ial ly through urban or town leadership 
ijently impresses farm people as “ uplift” 
; and fails to secure their support. 
‘4 Heretofore rural communities have em- 
‘ed few paid executives for social work. 
41 clergyman is found in almost every 
ing | community but frequently his time is 
‘ided between two or more parishes. The 
@ity agricultural agents and home demon- 
‘tion agents are the most numerous social 
skers employed by counties but they are 
Whidized by county, state, and national 
Tis. Outside of social workers employed 
Wicounty governments, public health or 
Sting nurses are possibly the next most 
nerous class of social workers employed 
(local voluntary associations. The Y. M. 
4. now has rural secretaries in more than 
hundred counties and the Y. W. C. A. 
Wnearly fifty counties. Generally speaking, 
Sal communities the country over have no 
@.al workers employed by private organi- 
‘ions. 
4. Rural communities do not have the 
Walth of urban communities and the net 
@h income of farmers is relatively small. 
is obvious, therefore, that the aggregate 
Mget for social work in rural communities 
certain definite limitations, particularly 
@it is to depend for its support upon local 
fources. 
. The number of social workers which 
%) be employed in rural communities, or 
the several communities in a county either 
i private organizations or by the county 
tvernment, is therefore limited’ by these 
hsiderations, and division of labor cannot 
* developed to the extent common in cities. 


‘10. Inasmuch as war conditions have dem- 
wstrated the need of social work in rural 
immunities, and the value of technically- 
ined, employed leaders, and inasmuch as 
tional organizations representing various 
‘cial needs of rural communities are now 
jady to give assistance in the promotion of 
‘eir several lines of work, it seems desirable 
Jat these agencies should have a common 
derstanding and method of procedure in 
‘e development of rural social work to 
‘eet the conditions above set forth. 


i Nine national organizations were repre- 
+nted at this conference and representatives 
:: most of the bureaus of the federal depart- 
ents engaged in social work in rural com- 
unities were in attendance. The conference 
ade a good beginning with a statement of 
ae more important social needs of rural 
ommunities, of principles applicable to rural 
bcial work and of methods of organization 
£ rural social work. These were formu- 
ated through a series of committees, but it 


was found impossible to cover the whole 
ground in a single day. A general unan- 
imity in point of view was apparent and the 
value of getting together in such a statement 
was evidently appreciated as the conference 
adjourned for a two-day session to meet at 
the same place April 10-11. 


At this second conference, the following 
organizations were represented by the per- 
sons named: American Red Cross by Jesse 
Steiner, J. Byron Deacon, James L. Fieser, 
Margaret F. Byington, Elizabeth G. Fox, E. 
Fred Eastman; American Library Associa- 
tion by George B. Utley; Boy Scouts of 
America by John R. Boardman, Lorne W. 
Barclay, Edward D. Shaw; Federal Council 
of Churches by E. deS. Brunner, Paul L. 
Vogt, Elbert M. Conover; Jewish Welfare 
Board by Gilbert Harris, A. B. Silverman; 
National Catholic War Council by the Rev. 
John O’Grady, John P. Bramer; War Camp 
Community Service by Frank A. Fetter, F. A. 
Starratt, Mr. Dickey; Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association by Henry Israel, J. A. Van 
Dis; Young Women’s Christian Association 
by Mabel Head, Elizabeth B. Herring, Miss 
Elliott; Council of National Defense by 
Arthur Macmahon. The committees ap- 
pointed at the previous conference presented 
revised reports which received free discus- 
sion by the conference, many items being re- 
ferred to the committees. for further revision, 
and the final statements were then adopted 
unanimously with almost no exception. The 
proceedings and the conclusions of the con- 
ference are now being prepared for publica- 
tion by C. W. Thompson, who presided at 
its sessions, and will probably be published 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

One important means of better acquainting 
the public with the relationships of these 
organizations will be accomplished through 
the preparation of the joint statement for 
which provision is made by the following 
resolution adopted by the conference: 

“That a statement be made by those 
national organizations engaged in rural 
social work which are represented in this 
conference, of their programs of work and 
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policies and systems of organization, and 
that this will be published in the same man- 
ner as the conclusions of the conference so 
that there may be a common understanding 
of the service each is prepared to render and 
of their relation to each other and to rural 
communities.” 

This statement is now being assembled for 
publication. 

The keynote of the conference was the 
general insistence upon the fact that in rural 
social work, although the county or district 
may be the executive or administrative unit, 
the functional unit for effective social work 
must be the community. The necessity of 
some sort of community organization which 
can create and focus public opinion so as 
to determine the needs of the community and 
to adopt some social program for it, was 
considered fundamental to the permanent suc- 
cess of social work in rural communities. 
The conference voted to recommend to the 
organizations represented in it that there be 
a joint effort on their part to stimulate the 
discussion of their social needs by rural com- 
munities. This will be promoted by the 
preparation of a manual of suggestions for 
study and discussion concerning the social 
needs of rural communities with suggestions 
as to procedure in organizing community and 
county conferences. A committee for the 
preparation of this manual was appointed, 
consisting of Margaret F. Byington, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, chairman; Prof. E. L. Mor- 
gan, Massachusetts Agricultural College; E. 
deS. Brunner, Federal Council of Churches ; 
Dr. John O’Grady, National Catholic War 
Council; John C. Ketcham, lecturer, National 
Grange, Hastings, Mich. ; W. T. Cross, sec- 
retary, National Conference of Social Work; 
and C. W. Thompson. It is believed that 
the preparation and general use of the pub- 
lications above indicated by the various 
national organizations concerned will do 
much toward educating the public and local 
leaders as to the cooperation which must 
exist between them for successful social work 
in local rural communities. 


DwiGHT SANDERSON. 


A Champion of Child Welfare 


HE second Pan-American Child Welfare 


Congress, it is announced, will meet at 


Montevideo May 18-25. 


The congress owes 
its origin to the initiative of Dr. Julieta Lan- 
teri Renshaw, who organized and presided 


over the first congress in Buenos Aires in 


1916. 


Dr. Lanteri Renshaw holds the dis- 


tinction of being the first woman in the 


Argentine to venture into politics, having 


just been defeated for election to the lower 


house of the national parliament. 


Her his- 
tory, taking into account her novel role in 
Argentine progressive politics, is interesting. 


Born in Italy, she went to the Argentine at 
the age of 6, and has since been absent only 
three years which she spent in study in Eu- 


rope. 


Graduating from the Medical Col- 


lege in 1914, she became a practising physi- 
cian in Buenos Aires. Her public life began 
when she started the work of the Interna- 


tional Woman’s Congress. 


In 1911 she cre- 


ated the League for Woman’s and Children’s 
Rights, and in 1913 formed the Argentine 


National Child Welfare Congress 


which 


proved to be a conspicuous success and was 
the forerunner of the Pan-American Con- 
gress. Further, Dr. Renshaw is the first wo- 
man to secure from the Argentine republic 
the rights of citizenship, which she obtained 
by order of the Supreme Court after a hard 


legal fight. 


The platform on which she recently stood 


for election included the following planks: 
On legislation: 


universal suffrage for the 


two sexes; civil equality for the two sexes; 
civil equality for legitimate and illegitimate 
children; recognition of mothers as state func- 
tionaries; state guardianship of orphans and 
abandoned children; absolute divorce; 

On labor: maximum workday of six hours 
for women; equal pay for equal work for the 
two sexes; further regulation of woman and 
child labor; old age pensions and workmen’s 
compensation; rest and pay for pregnant 
working women; 

On education and justice: training in child 
care; professional coeducation in arts, trades, 
farming and home care; special training for 
crippled, blind and deaf children; institu- 
tions on cottage plan for backward and delin- 
quent children; farm and industrial colonies 
for treatment of adult wrong-doers; aboli- 
tion of the death penalty; creation of juve- 
nile courts; 


On social hygiene: creation of a social wel- 
fare council and prophylaxis of infectious 
diseases; sanatoria for alcoholics; prohibi- 
tion of manufacture, sale and importation of 
alcoholic beverages; abolition of regulated 
prostitution ; 


Proportional representation of minorities in 
national, provincial and municipal affairs. 

The day following the election, Dr. Lan- 
teri Renshaw gathered a group of woman 
sympathizers and inaugurated a woman's 
party with one plank—universal suffrage for 
the two sexes. The party will continue to be 
composed of women until the vote has been 
obtained; after that men will be admitted. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
FOR CONVALESCENT HOME 


Woman superintendent wanted, ca- 
pable of equipping, organizing, and 
conducting a new, independent, en- 
dowed Convalescent Home of about 
60 beds in the immediate vicinity of 
New York City. Salary $1800 and 
maintenance. Applicants please com- 
municate with Dr. S. S. GoLtpwarter, 


1 East 100th Street, New York City. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Trained person 
able to take charge of well organized Home 
Service Section in city of sixty thousand. 


Shae SocraL WELFARE Society, Lincoln, 
eb. 


WANTED—Experienced Housekeeper 
and Supervisor Domestic Science in Set- 
tlement. Address Heap Resipent, 1919 
West Twentieth Street, Chicago. 


(aS ae a a 
WANTED—In Hartford, Conn, a 

trained Protestant superintendent in home 

of one hundred and thirty children. Ad- 

a SUPERINTENDENT, Box 447, Hartford, 
onn. 


WANTED—Workers with suitable ex- 
perience for community centre and recrea- 
tional work, in an industrial city of Con- 
necticut. Settlement experience also con- 
sidered. Also one worker experience in 
pageantry, folk and fancy dancing; one 
worker for Americanization work among 
foreigners; an especially skilled play- 
ground worker; and a settlement worker 
who can direct housekeeping in a resi- 
dents’ club and model flat. Address THE 
Haven Country Ciur, Nyack, N. Y., 
Box 44. 


THE Chicago Woman’s Aid organiza- 
tion of Jewish Women requires the ser- 
vices of a Civic Secretary, position avail- 
able at once. Applicant reply by letter 
stating reference, qualification, age and re- 
ligion to Mrs. BEnyjAMIN AUERBACH, 4952 
Washington Park Court, Chicago, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP MAN, club worker, playground 
principal, tutor and physical trainer; Uni- 
versity and Normal School graduate; re- 
leased from Army. Address Survey 3150. 


EXPERIENCED in case work, organiz- 
ing, administration, campaigning, research; 
available for general social agency, or for 
specialized work in charities, recreations, 
investigation and research; Americaniza- 
tion, social centers, boys’ work, employees’ 
welfare, etc. Address 3149 Survey. 


TWO SISTERS (thirty-one and twenty- 
two), Jewish, experienced social workers, 
desire responsible positions in same town. 
Sole charge of small institutions consid- 
ered. Correspondence from those requir- 
ing efficient case workers also invited. Ad- 
dress 3156 SurRvVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, experienced secre- 
tary, statistician and stenographer, wishes 
temporary position in New York or East 
during July and August. Address 3155 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENCY of orphanage 
wanted by college woman of wide experi- 
much interested in child welfare 
. Address M. Lampert, Bennett 
School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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She recognizes the fact that many difficulties 
will have to be overcome, but judging from 
her past record, she is an admirable person 
to lead the fight against political discrimina- 
tion. Epwarp N. CLopPErR. 


[Continued from page 272] 

that both parents be held responsible during 
its minority. It was deemed highly desirable 
to keep mother and baby together during its 
first few months. The parents should not be 
allowed to placexthe child outside its own 
home “save with the consent of a properly 
designated state department or a court of 
proper jurisdiction.” A more humane and 
adequate procedure in hearing of these cases 
in court was recommended, as well as the ex- 
tension of the best medical supervision and 
“the widest opportunity for education under 
wholesome, normal conditions in the com- 
munity.” 

On child-placing, the conclusion of the 
White House Conference of 1909 on the Care 
of Dependent Children were reafirmed and 
enlarged with specific directions for carefully 
examining the child and investigating his 
prospective home, for the keeping of com- 
plete records and the supervision of the child 
in the foster home. 

Juvenile courts with chancery jurisdiction 
were recommended to all localities not now 
equipped with them. The procedure should 
include a special method of detention, in- 
vestigation of every case, probation by trained 
officers, and a record system which will in- 
clude social as well as legal data. ‘“ Wher- 
ever possible such administrative duties as 
child placing and relief should not be re- 
quired of the juvenile court . . . nor 
should cases of dependency and destitution in 
which no question of improper guardianship 
or final and conclusive surrender of guardian- 
ship is involved, be institued in juvenile 
courts.” The jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court, it was recommended, should be ex- 
tended to deal with adult sex offenders against 
children. The desirabliity of a full inquiry 
into all the facts in adoption cases was men- 
tioned, the inquiry to be made either by the 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


poh ete bait toate I Ae at eon o Sea 

A COLLEGE bred woman of wide ex- 
perience desires a position as worker with 
girls—executive or vocational guidance. 
New England, Pennsylvania or Wisconsin 
preferred. Salary about $2,000. Address 
3154 Survey. 


jail cde | RE 

WANTED—The Marks Nathan Jewish 
Orphan Home, of Chicago, has vacancies 
in the positions of Supervisors of Boys 
and Girls, also of head supervisor of girls. 
Good opportunity for able young ladies 
and gentlemen with a good educational 
background and a real appetite for child 
caring work. Apply at once, stating age, 
qualifications, etc., to Supt. E. TrorzKey, 
care of Jewish Charities, Room 1810, 114 
E. Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED — An. experienced Social 
Worker at Goldsboro, N. C. Address Mrs. 
G. A. Norwoop. 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, May 19-31, 1919. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others in- 
terested in the care of underweight 
and malnourished children. Director, 
Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee, 
$50.00 including all materials. Lim- 
ited number partial scholarships. 

Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren, 44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


. Listings fifty cente a Une, four weekly 


CURRENT PAMPHLET: 


tions: copy unchanged sprouphout ahead 

Order pamphlets from publishers 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIRST- NATIO! 
OPppRATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. 
Published | by The Cooperative 
America, 2 West 13th St., New Yor! 


TowARD THE NEW EpucaTion. The case 
, autocracy in our public schools. 164 p 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City o 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
WORKSHOP ComMITTonS. Suggested lin 
development. By C. G. Renold. Repriy 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918, — 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St, 
York City. 5 cts, " 
for VaLuz RecuiveD. A Discussion of 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Eep 


from the Sunvzy. 65 cts. Survey A 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS, @) 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mam: 
Sachusetts Credit Union Association, — 
Devonshire St., Boston. t 
India’s Freedom in American Oourts, Pulm 
lished by Friends of Freedom for India! 
7 Hast 15th St., New York City. 12 page ; 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet gives a : j 
account of the cases against Hindu politic 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial in th 
American courts.) 4 


| | 
PERIODICALS j | 
4 


Pifiy cents @ line per month, four weekly ? 
Hons ; copy unchanged throughout the mon 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year} p 
lished by Tke National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub? 
lished. by National Organization for Public! 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 

veno: published by Hospital Social Se | 
: 
I 


Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
court’s own visitor or ‘through some othef= 
unbiased agency.” 

Original inspection of the population, 
detect the extent of feeblemindedness and sub=1 
normality, was recommended to each state. 
Special day schools and classes with proper 
equipment and custodial care in institutions; 
as a last resort are put forward as remedial 
measures. “ Special attention should be given” 
to the need for training teachers and social 
workers in mental hygiene principles.” 

Social workers are urged to consider the) 
need for a more adequate body of scientif 
literature dealing with the principles an 
practises in the field of social work for chil-: 
dren. The importance of periodic revision | 
of child welfare legislation is emphasized and | 
the appointment of state child welfare com-~ 
Missions or committees recommended. 

The conference group on the children in| 
need of special care included Edmond J. But- 
ler of the New York Catholic Home Bureau, — 
C. C. Carstens of the Massachusetts Society to. 
Protect Children from Cruelty, Judge Vic- 
tor P. Arnold of Chicago, Judge Kathryn Sel- 
lers of Washington, D. C., J. Prentice Mur- 
phy of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, 
C. V. Williams of the Ohio State Board of 
Charities, Dr. C. Macfie Campbell of the 
Johns Hopkins Psychopathic Clinic and Emma. 
O. Lundberg of the Children’s Bureau. These 
constituted the committee which formulated 
recommendations. Associated with them were 
W. W. Hudson of Minnesota, Robert W. 
Kelso, Hastings H. Hart, Dr. William Healy, 
Dr. Louis N. Robinson, Judge James H. 
Ricks, Dr. Walter E. Fernold and many 
others well known in this field. 

By no means the least interesting feature of 
this conference, which had so much of meat in 
it, was the first showing of the Children’s Bu- 
reau’s new film, Our Children—a most 
straightforward and successful attempt to 
combine art and educational propaganda. 
It sent the conferees, who had been deep in 
impersonal and abstract considerations of 
child welfare, away smiling over the irresisti- 
ble charm of the real live babies, and with 
a new sense that theirs is the best investment 
of service. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


DOES TO 


HELP HUMANITY 


1 @It feeds the hungry—clothes the ragged—houses the 
| homeless—cleanses the unclean—cheers the cheerless— 


heals the sick. 


@It conducts Rescue Homes—-Day Nurseries--Lodg- 
ing Houses for Down and Outers—Homes for the 


Helpless Aged—F resh-Air Farms—Free Clinics. 


@For more than half a century it has fought a winning 
fight for the poor and the lowly, meeting in the early 
morning the emergencies born the night before. 


@The Salvation Army, back from the war, has resumed 
its fight against misery and poverty in American cities 
on a larger scale than ever. 


@The Army has proven itself worthy and efficient. 


Back It Up As It Backs Up 
Our Doughboys! 


= wo eben eu. hee ee ee ee. Oe Ce 
sae Sem — cn a ” — = - ‘a a As | a. 
— SS eo ee Se ea TS Me er ted Neer aie a. 


The Salvation Army Home Service Fund, May 19 to 26 


-— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING C PANY, NNW YORK 


Springtime is convention time. 


Characteristically the social 


worker takes his suitcase in one hand, his speech in the other, and 
makes tracks for a gathering of his kind. Itis a time of great refresh- 
ment of spirit, of invigorating fellowship, of comparison of tdeals and 
methods of work. The greatest of all the conventions, the convention 
par excellence, in which every kind of social service, every branch of 
social thought, every aspect of reconstruction has its innings 1s the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
of SOCIAL WORK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 1-8, 1919 


CHILDREN 


Juvenile delinquency as a community 
problem; Two community attempts at 
child welfare programs; New health pro- 
gram for children of school age; The de- 
pendent child; The neglected child as a 
community problem; Illegitimacy; The 
public school; The day nursery ; Rural so- 
cial work for juveniles. 


DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Labor problems; Reconstruction prob- 
lems; Truancy; Causes of delinquency ; 
Probation and parole; The state training 
school; The policewoman and the girl 
problem, 

HEALTH 


Standards of living in relation to the 
housing problem; The family food supply ; 
Tuberculosis; Medical and nursing care; 
Infant mortality; Health hazards of in- 
dustry ; Venereal disease. 


Outline Program 


PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Institution administration and function- 
ing; Public aid to mothers with dependent 
children ; The organization of social data ; 
State organization for public welfare; The 
city poor and the causes of their poverty. 


THE FAMILY 


Case work in its various aspects—as re- 
lated to family and industrial life, the ad- 
ministration of marriage laws; the re- 
turned soldier, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Labor and political conditions in Hng- 
land, the United States; Russia since 
1914; Social insurance; Trade unions and 
the Public service. 


Julia C. Lathrop 
President 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
Housing; Commercial recreation; Com- 
munity development through war service; 
Rural problems. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Social problems as related to mental 
diseases. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Reconstruction problems ; Federations of 
social agencies ; Converting the war chest ; 
Marketing social service to a community ; 
Organization of social forces of state and 
county. 


THE UNITING OF NATIVE AND FOR- 
EIGN-BORN IN AMERICA 
The foreign language worker; The for- 
eign language press; Americanization ; 
Coordination of public agencies. 


For full particulars, complete program, hotels and other information, write to 


WILLIAM T. Cross, 


General Secretary, 


315 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NEW JERSEY COMMITTEE ON 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


